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For Our ‘‘Boys” 


O many of our readers huve inquired 
6 about a reduction in the subscription 

rate for the boys at the front that we 
have decided to cut it in half. Reepy’s Mirror 
will be sent to anyone in the training camps 
or the fighting forces anywhere for one year 
for $1.50. This is done in recognition of our 
debt to them. 
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Preluding the Peace 
By William Marion Reedy 


RESIDENT Wilson is playing superbly his role 
P in the preliminaries to the peace conference. 

He is talking his kind of peace to the peoples 
over the heads of their governments. In this way he is 
circumventing all the possibilities of secret diplomacy 
and trading in the gathering that will formulate the 
peace. He is enlightening public opinion and nowa- 
days the statesmen conferees cannot ignore public 
opinion. He talks his mind out in public as the 
representative rather of all democracies than the 
head of the United States government. 


That the people of France understand the Presi- 
dent and are agreed with him we are told by the 
Associated Press. France’s delegates will support 
the Wilsonian peace points at the council table. It 
seems to me that the people of Great Britain are 
with him too. Certainly British Labor stands by 
him manfully. Certainly, too, British Liberalism, 
whether Asquithian or Lloyd-Georgean, is with him. 
If Labor has not won as many seats in Parliament 
at the election last Saturday, it is because the con- 
stituencies did not feel like overturning Lloyd George 
and the coalition while the peace parley is pending. 
During the electoral campaign in Great Britain there 
were the usual amount of exaggerated expression of 
nationalism, demand for incalculable indemnity from 
Germany, assertion that Britannia shall ever rule the 
sea, and all that sort of thing, but we must remem- 
ber that Lloyd George and Bonar Law and other 
leaders have yielded assent to the Wilsonian “points” 
and cannot well withdraw that assent now. 


The British election shows that the people do not 
want to swap horses while crossing the stream. 
Everyone concedes that the new government will be 
a stop gap, that it cannot last very long. For the 
election was held before the soldiers had returned 
from the war and the soldiers, once returned, will 
make up a great body of voters who will naturally 
incline to the Laborite view of both the war and the 
peace. The Labor representation in this new Parlia- 
ment will be small, but it will not enter into a 
coalition, but play its own hand. Asquithian Liberals 
will maintain the same kind of an attitude, and there 
is a large group of Unionists who do not like the 


‘alliance of Bonar Law, Balfour and others with 


Lloyd George. The hold of Mr. George’s cabinet 
upon government will be precarious. In view of 
the fact that the strongest opposition to the Premier 
and his faction is due to a suspicion of his good 
faith as to a people’s, distinct from a government 
or a class, peace, it is certain that his ministry will 
be overthrown at the first sign of a return to the 
treaty-making method of the Congress of Vienna. 


On the other hand it must be said that Lloyd 
George is not to be judged wholly by what his 
enemies say of him. He has spoken for peace in 
almost the same words as the President and he can- 
not well stultify himself by repudiating such utter- 
ances. There is a lot of loose talk about freedom 
of the seas. As I see it we can’t expect Great 
Britain, situated as she is, to scrap her navy and 
leave herself helpless in obvious contingencies, before 
the League of Nations is organized to give some 
guarantee of peace. The League of Nations once 
in being can find a way, I should say, to utilize all 
navies in a way to reduce the possibilities of con- 
flict. There is a League of Nations now between 


the Allies. Really the only question is how the 
central empires are to be taken into the League. 
That is why the President lays continuous emphasis 
on the League of Nations idea. 


As for the German indemnity, it stands to reason 
that it must not be heavier than Germany can pay. 
It must not crush Germany, because a crushed nation 
cannot pay. The best short suggestion as to the 
levy that shall be made upon Germany is that it 
should be placed somewhere about the amount of 
money the German people loaned their government 
for the prosecution of the war, let us say, about 
forty billion dollars, The people of Germany will 
have to pay the indemnity. If they are made to pay 
to the extent that they backed the war, they will 
probably be immunized against the recurrence of 
any disposition to support another war for world 
power and Kultur. President Wilson, we may be 
sure, will not insist upon any crushing indemnity 
that will force Germany to “dumping” on the world’s 
markets and thus force the allies in fact to paying 
for her in the only way payment can be made—in 
goods. 


So far the worst thing I know about the peace 
conference is that it will be held without any actual, 
not to say adequate, representation of Labor at 
the board. Just how and why we were led to ex- 
pect there would be such representation I do not 
exactly remember, but Labor insisted that it would 
be so, and it is not. The British Labor man on 
that country’s delegation is not reckoned as ortho- 
dox in the Labor party, French Labor is similarly 
represented and Labor in the United States is not 
represented at all. The French and British govern- 
ments have vetoed proposals of Labor delegations 
to attend an international labor conference to sit 
synchronously with the peace conference. How is 
Labor then to have a voice in the settlements? 
How is the peace to be a people’s peace, with the 
people excluded from its formulations? The only 
hope seems to lie with President Wilson. 


It is a fact that as Metternich felt the thing to 
be barred out at Vienna was democracy, the allied 
governments feel that the thing to be excluded is 
what we now call Bolshevism, though in its better 
aspects that is but a development of democracy. 
Bolshevism has edged over from Russia into Ger- 
many, and it menaces the institutions of privilege 
and property. The allies work to keep it from 
gaining any headway in Great Britain, France and 
Italy. It is doubtful that barring popular represen- 
tation at the conference is the wise way to check 
Bolshevism. A peace that does not please the 
peoples will generate Bolshevism everywhere. If 
President Wilson cannot impress his policy on the 
conference—and broadly speaking, that policy is a 
peoples’ or a workers’ policy—the prospects of revo- 
lution are made very good indeed. There is no 
need to labor the point that the workers as well 
as the soldiers and sailors won the war, and if the 
outcome of the war is to mean nothing of eman- 
cipation of the workers from conditions that plunged 
them into war, if they are to get out of the war 
nothing of power to prevent wars in future, if they 
are to have no share in the countries they have 
saved, then the workers may easily be moved to 
take matters into their own hands. Things would 
look brighter and safer for democracy if there were 
more evidénce of the influence of the workers in 
the make-up of the delegations to the conference. 
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Our own delegation contains but one man who has 
ever had the actual, directly voted approval of the 
people of the United States. That man is Wood- 
row Wilson. The people know nothing of Col. 
House, Henry White, Robert Lansing or General 
Bliss. It is to Wilson the world’s workers look for 
representation. It must be said that thus far, in his 
public utterances, he has spoken their minds fairly 
well. At least their representative organizations and 
their leaders, in all countries, have publicly approved 
his programme. 

The dispatches Wednesday morning say that the 
President is considering what shall and can be 
done for Russia in the peace conference. This 
looks toward some concern for democracy, for 
Russia’s revolution surely was democratic in its 
origin and purpose. Russia has no representation 
at the peace conference. Russia was one of the 
allies—is yet, in fact. The allies say the Russian 
revolution went German, but this the leaders of the 
revolution deny, saying that the allies deserted Rus- 
sia after she had overthrown the czardom. They 
say they had to sign the Brest-Litovsk treaty be- 
cause the allies did not help them at their call. They 
say that the documents showing the heads of the 
revolution to have been the willing, paid tools of 
the German high command are rank and clumsy 
forgeries. They say that the allies and ourselves 
are now supporting a counter revolution to nullify 
everything that was gained for the people in their 
uprising. They say that Russia is represented at 
our and the ailies’ capitals by men who were ap- 
pointed by opponents of the revolutionary govern- 
ment as it exists at present. In this country Mr. 
Boris Bakhmeteff is the Russian ambassador. He 
was appointed in 1897 while Liberal, but not Bol- 
He is 
opposed to the Bolsheviki. It is not remarkable that 


shevik, elements were in control of Russia. 


this country should have declared the Bolsheviki, 
Lenine, Trotzky ct al to be outlaws and enemies 
of the human race. The Bolshevists asked this 
country, they say, for help and food, and all they 
received was an expeditionary force to make war 
on them, ostensibly to protect the Czecho-Slovaks, 
but in fact to re-establish the reactionaries and the 
landed aristocracy in control of Russia. We en- 
couraged revolution in Germany and the Bolshevists 
say they aided in bringing about that revolution, 
but now we are fighting the Russian revolution, and, 
as some people think, getting ready to check the 
German revolution lest it destroy privileged and 
vested interests. 

In this view of the matter it is no wonder that 
President Wilson is, as reported, trying to find a 
way to do something for Russia. The people of 
the various warring countries do not view the 
Bolshevists as do the statesmen of those countries. 
The people do not see that the so-called govern- 
ments at Omsk and other places, headed by ex- 
czarists, officered by former aristocrats and land- 
lords, are any more de jure or de facto governments 
than that of Lenine and Trotzky at Petrograd. We 
seem to be recognizing and backing reactionaries 
in Russia, and we seem to be doing it in the inter- 
ests of French, British and other holders of Russian 
bonds. We scem to be playing the game of govern- 
ing classes in the allied countries who do not want 
any uprisings at home against themselves. It is 
questionable whether the peace conference can be 
fair to Russia when there are no true representa- 
tives of the workers of all the countries admitted to 
participation in the negotiations at Versailles. No 
Russian Bolshevists are there, but Prince Lvoff, and 
Boris Bakhmeteff and Prof. Miliukoff—all Kerensky- 
ites—are on hand. These men represent nothing 
but themselves, apparently. They cannot speak for 
the Russian people. Most of the Russian people 
seem to be Bolshevist, but there is no one at Ver 
sailles to speak for them. Meanwhile the Russian 
people are starving, whether under government at 
Omsk, or Archangel, or in the Ukraine, or at Petro 


grad or Orenburg. How shall they be helped? The 
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ways into Russia through the Black and Baltic seas, 
and through Germany and Austria, are now open. 
But shall the ways be used to send an expeditionary 
force there with firearms in one hand and food in 
the other, compelling capitulation as an indispensable 
In the dis- 
patches Wednesday morning there is a sentence in 


prerequisite to relief from starvation? 


elaborate, sesquipedalian, “inspired” diplomatic babu, 
which may indicate that when it is said the President 
is trying to tind a way to do something for Russia 
and the Russians, the meaning is that he is seek- 
ing to get away from his proclamation outlawing 
the Bolshevist regime. The Associated Press para- 
graph is as follows: “It is stated, in considering 
whether a joint expedition should be sent to deal 
with and thereby interfere with Russia’s internal 
affairs, the representatives of the United States and 
the allies must decide whether the Bolshevist move- 
ment is such a serious menace to civilization as to 
justify extraordinary steps to eliminate it.” This 
language implies a doubt as to our recent attitude 
It may be interpreted as 
It may 


toward the Bolshevists. 
premonitory of a change in our attitude. 
mean that we don't bank as heavily as we did on the 
Sisson documents and have ceased to believe in an- 
nounced massacres that never came off not only, 
but turned out to be proclamations of amnesty 
towards political foes. The President has a corps 
of Russian experts with him at Paris. They may 
not all be Lvoffs, Bakhmeteffs and Miliukoffs, who 
were revolutionaries only to the stage at which revo- 
lution threatened to destroy the fundamental evil 
in Russia, which was the continuance of serfdom 
through dominant landlordism. There is hope for 
democratic dealings with Russia in the dubiety as 
to whether the Bolsheviki are “such a serious menace 
to civilization” that they are beyond law and sanc- 
tuary and fit only to be hunted down like wild 
beasts. It is gravely to be doubted that Lloyd George 
or Clemenceau are likely to be less democratic at 
the last than President Wilson, and while there 
stand the pact of London, and the secret treaties 
under which the allies parceled out among them- 
selves the whole of the Near East, we must re- 
member that all the allied premiers have assented 
to the President’s views concerning the self-deter- 
mination of the allegiance of the smaller nations, 
They will probably hesitate to dictate to Russians 
what their government shall be. Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau and Orlando are certainly more liberal 
than their critics at home would have us believe. 

The peace conference will not begin its sessions 
until after the first of next year. By that time the 
world will know more concerning what the con- 
ference will be about from what President Wilson 
says than from any other source. It is folly to 
suppose that he is speaking without an understand- 
ing with the other governments. It is doubtful that 
the President, as reported, holds to the plan for the 
conference of the League to Enforce Peace, which 
seems to be as vague as was the programme for 
the old Hague tribunal. The constitution of the 
League of Nations must be more concrete, less gen- 
eral. In an age of reason, after over five years of 
bloody unreason, there surely should not be any 
questions “unjusticiable” between nations, and so 
far as I can see, there is no certain means of pre- 
venting war if nothing is to be done to prevent the 
trade conflict of great nations through tariff exclu- 
siveness and the exploitation of backward regions. 
The provision for protection of nations less powerful 
than others seems hardly sufficient in the plan of 
the League to Enforce Peace. Still the outline 
may be filled in satisfactorily to all friends of peace 
without exploitation, and trade wars, when the 
President’s fourteen points shall have been worked 
into the charter. 


Altogether I should say there is no occasion for 
taking a pessimistic view of the probable outcome 
of the meeting at Versailles. The world has had 
enough of war to satisfy it for a very long time, 








if not forever, And the peoples are watching the 


statesmen. The people have the power to enforce 
their will. The allied peoples have the example 
before them of Russia and Germany, if the states- 
men flout the peoples’ demand. The peace con- 
ferees will be careful, for their action is only too 
likely to be submitted to a sanguinary referendum, 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


The Future of the Railroads 

OTH President Wilson and Director General of 

Railroads McAdoo decline to speak detinitively 

or very definitely about what shall be the policy: 
of the government with regard to the railroads taken 
over for the war period. Mr. McAdoo thinks we might 
wait and see what will be the result of the experi- 
ment at the end of, say, five years. The President 
inclines to government control without ownership, 
but leaves it all to the wisdom of congress. In a 
recent address before the Colorado Bar Association 
by Herbert S. 
sourl, professor of law in the University of Colo- 
vado, a_ brilliantly conspicuous personage in the 
grand climacteric of Progressivism at Chicago as 


Hadley, former governor of Mis- 


floor leader of the Rooseveltians, there are five 
paragraphs concerning the railroad problem. Gov- 
He is of the most 
In writing of the 


ernor Hadley is no mossback. 
liberal school of Republicans. 
railroads he does so with knowledge, because he was 
one of the men appointed to make a physical valua- 
tion of all the railroads in the country. The valua- 
tion was suspended at the outbreak of the war. 
The ex-governor agrees that we will never go 
back to pre-war conditions, but he doubts that we 
will undertake either ownership or operation of the 
railway systems. It is not the whole truth, he says, 
that the railway systems of the country broke down 
under the strain and stress of the demands of war. 
“What happened was that the railroads of the coun- 
try, under the contradictory policy of government 
regulation of rates and service with the expenses 
incident to the attempted maintenance of competi- 
tive conditions, were inadequate to the demands un- 
expectedly placed upon them. It was more of a 
failure of governmental policy than a failure of 
railroad operation under private ownership. And 
what the government has really done is not so much 
to take over the operation of the roads, as to sus- 
pend restrictive laws and eliminate the expense and 
useless service incident to competitive conditions.” 


The solution of the problem is not so simple as 
amateur publicists would have us believe. “In the 
first place, there is the serious question as to whether 
the national government can, without an amendment 
to the Constitution, acquire or operate our railroads. 
Such a power is clearly not to be found in the 
authority given ‘to establish postoffices and _ post 
roads,’ Art. I, Sec. 8; though this clause might well 
be construed as an authority for the government to 
own and operate the telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems of the country. The advocates of government 
ownership and operation of railroads usually seek 
to justify their claim of constitutional authority un- 
der the Commerce Clause of the Constitution (Clause 
3, Sec. 8, Art. I), but manifestly the power to 
regulate is not the power to carry on the business 
which is the subject of regulation. The carrying 
on of the immense business enterprise which rail- 
road transportation in this country constitutes is 
not, and could not be, a regulation of commerce, 
for it is commerce in its broadest possible sense. 
Transportation in times of peace is very clearly a 
business and not a government activity. The trans- 
portation of mails and other government property 
would constitute, doubtless, less than one per cent 
of the entire business of the railroads. And so the 
limited action that the government has now taken 
is to be justified, if at all, as a war power, as here- 
inafter explained, and on that ground alone. In the 
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second place, the value of the railroads of the coun- 
try would approximately twenty billions of dollars, 
and after we have met the enormous expense of the 
war the people may well hesitate to impose upon 
themselves, in the form of a public debt, this gi- 
gantic burden.” 

Governor Hadley thinks that we may learn from 
this experience the fundamental error of the course 
that we have pursued and abandon our efforts to en- 
force competitive conditions while imposing the full 
power of government regulation. He would not 
reduce either the extent or relax the effectiveness 
of government regulation; but if the government is 
to tell the carriers how much they shall charge for 
their service, what service they shall give, what 
securities they shall issue, all of which he believes 
it should do, we should guarantee the bonds issued 
by the railroads to secure the money necessary to 
make the roads adequate and efficient carriers of 
the nation’s commerce. The government guarantee 
of such securities would make them attractive in- 
vestments for the public and serve a useful purpose 
in our financial and industrial affairs. And, fur- 
thermore, before we make such a great change, 
“we may well ask that greater efficiency in govern- 
ments should be displayed than has been displayed, 
for instance, in the conduct of the post office depart- 
ment, in the improvement and use of our water- 
ways, in the construction and location of our gov- 
ernment buildings.” 

It will be seen that Governor Hadley agrees with 
Postmaster General Burleson that the taking over 
of the telegraph and telephone systems is compara- 
tively a simple matter. It is equally surprising that 
Governor Hadley’s view should be opposed by Mr. 
B. F. Bush, regional director of railways in the 
southwest and president of the Missouri Pacific. 
Mr. Bush wants the government to keep the roads, 
presumably because that would be better for the 
roads and for everybody than to turn the roads 
over to regulation by conflicting commissions in 
each and every state in the union. It may be, 
though, that Mr. McAdoo’s proposal of a five-year 
tryout of government operation would produce re- 
sults that would convince Governor Hadley that the 
government can run such a great business satisfac- 
torily. 

President Wilson has thrown the whole matter 
open for discussion, but he has given to the dis- 
cussion a decided “slant” in the direction of more 
governmental control, for everyone who writes or 
speaks upon the subject starts out with the admis- 
sion that the roads will never return to former con- 
ditions of operation. And the former condition was 
chiefly distinguished by compulsory competition be- 
tween the roads. That can only be done away with 
through the operation of the roads as a unit, and 
there is no power that can do that with any hope 
of success, except the government itself. The trend 
even of the most conservative utterances on the 
problem is toward a great departure from the prin- 
ciple of private ownership. And it may as well be 
confessed, too, that the public mind inclines favor- 
ably to Mr. McAdoo’s policy of experiment. The 
country is willing to be shown, whatever the plan 
of trial and error may show. Public ownership sen- 
timent is strong, but even so, the public ownership 
men pause before the off-hand undertaking of own- 
ership on a scale of such magnitude as is presented 
by the incurring of a $20,000,000,000 debt in addition 
to the war debt recently accumulated. 

ef oe 
Inside Germany 

News from inside Germany keeps one guessing 
somewhat, but so far as one can make head or tail 
of that information which is at all intelligible, it 
appears that the Spartacides or extremists are not 
getting the upper hand, For the present the empire 
seems to be fissiparating into different states and 
there may be efficient method in this to complicate 
the matter of indemnity among other things. There 
are few signs that the moderates are being swept 

(Continued on page 692) 
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Pride of Profession 
By Vincent Starrett 


OZING in a barber’s chair one day, while the 
D snip-snip of the barber’s scissors momently 

soothed me to deeper unconsciousness and 
their flashing arcs of light sketched accidental and 
transitory halos around my head, I was suddenly 
aroused by an abrupt cessation of the man’s industry. 
A dapper youth, suited in that quiet, horse-blanket 
effect professed by the young man of the period, 
was passing the window; he had just waved a 
jaunty hand at my chirurgeon, who now remarked: 

“There goes one of my haircuts!” 


He said it with some satisfaction; then with re- 
newed vigor attacked the problem of camouflaging 
my favorite cowlick. The prideful observation gave 
me pause. I had noted only the young man’s attire; 
here was a man with eyes only for a haircut of his 
own composing. Yet no doubt the identification 
was as complete for my barber friend as would have 
been the dapper youth’s thumb-prints for M. Ber- 
tillon, or his nifty boots for Mr. Sam Weller. In- 
deed, I had thought of Sam, at once: “There’s a 
vooden leg in number six, there’s a pair of Hessians 
in thirteen . . . and there’s a pair of Vellingtons 
a good deal yorn, and a pair o’ lady’s shoes, in 
number five.” 


But what had attracted the barber’s notice—the 
shape of the young man’s head, a familiar and ac- 
cusing cut on his jowl, or did he merely recognize 
the youth’s face as that of a regular and frequent 
customer? I closed my eyes and pondered the 
weighty matter. After all, it was natural enough. 
As an artist, why should not this barber be proud 
of a good piece of work? That he was an artist 
was proved by rows of ornate shaving mugs neatly 
aligned in their wall cabinet, pigeon-holed against 
the coming of their owners, those satisfied clients 
whose names and monograms were blazoned on the 
china. Myself went often to his studio, and always 
when a haircut was my need. When next I passed 
his window, would he point me out to the man then 
in the chair as a specimen of his handicraft? 


And my tailor! Did he say as I passed his shop, 
“There goes one of my suits,” and smile at the 
smooth expanse of back? Did my hatter see only 
my new felt when I nodded to him in the street? 
O shocking thought !—Did my butcher, as I rounded 
his corner, casually remark to the lady buying butter 
and eggs, “There goes a pound and a half of my 
porterhouse—only you can’t see it!” Did he? 


Profoundly moved by this last reflection, I dozed 
off again, lulled by the snip-snip of shears, and there 
came to me a vision of tradesmen and professionals ; 
sign painters, ship builders, pavement contractors, 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, artists, authors, With 
each I walked a little distance through the streets, 
and on all sides were evidences of their artistry. 


Said the sign painter, with, it seemed to me, an 
excess of pride scarcely justified by its object: 
“That’s one o’ my signs up there!” A great canvas 
placard swung across the thoroughfare, high in the 
air, tethered at either end by ropes to the fire es- 
capes of tall buildings. It heralded a coming elec- 
tion and from a central oval stared a hideous cari- 
cature of a popular candidate; a red and yellow 
libel of an office-holder with misdemeanors enough 
to his discredit to have been spared this crowning 
horror ... How many wavering citizens it drove 
to the polls—to vote against the iniquity of such 
a countenance—heaven only knows, but in fancy I 
could see them crowding the booths, stuffing the 
ballot boxes and voting dead men in their determi- 
nation to disinfect the office occupied by this candi- 
date for re-election. 


I turned in protest upon the author of the atrocity. 
“It took me half a day to turn it out,” he mod- 
estly told me. “Usually I dash ’em off in an hour. 
But I was p’ticular about that one; if that fellow’s 
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elected I get a job in the public works department. 
Short hours an’ easy money. Kinda looks like 
him, don’t it?” 


“Kinda,” I replied with a sob, and reached for 
his thorax—but he had vanished, and somehow I 
was walking through a great market with a strap- 
ping, earthy fellow, who smelled vaguely of butter- 
milk. A confusion of wagons jammed the street; 
handtrucks rattled on the walk, before lines of prod- 
uce shops, and the air was a composite of vegetable 
odors. 


My companion jerked a curving thumb at a huge 
bin of mammoth roses, in front of a brawling estab- 
lishment. : 


“Them’s my cabbages,’ he announced; and eyed 
them shrewdly and with appreciation. 


“Cabbages!” I exclaimed, as the tears hurried to 
my eyes. “O friend of friends! And do you, too, 
raise onions and beets and potatoes and huckleber- 
ries and pigs and chickens?” 

He assured me that he did. 

And have you a daughter, fair as the lining of 
a lily; barefooted in June and overshoed in Decem- 
ber, who longs to live in the city and loves Francis 
Bushman next to her mother?” 


He replied that he had. I embraced him where 
he stood, pressing into his hand, meanwhile, a card 
upon which was printed my name and house num- 
ber. 


“Send me,” I murmured, “a copy for review—I 
mean a barrel of Jonathans; and I will distribute 
them among my friends that your name may be 
blessed.” 


And so, warning him of the danger of matching 
pennies with strangers and of sending his daughter 
to the city, I left him. ... A tug at my coatsleeve 
had warned me that other experiences were waiting. 


It was my merry little friend, Dr. Kilrain, with 
whom shortly and without in the slightest knowing 
how it had happened, I found myself strolling a 
boulevard near the lake. Sooner or later, I knew 
we would encounter one of his victims, and that he 
would descant with pride upon the unfortunate’s 
malformation. I wondered who it would be. As it 
happened, it was a woman; she was stepping out of 
a taxi when the meeting occurred, and a bow passed 
between her and the surgeon. 


“Charming woman,” observed the doctor, follow- 
ing her with his eyes. “You would not dream that 
she had a platinum hip, now would you?” 


“Dear me!” I exclaimed, involuntarily. 
He chuckled heartily. 


“My work,” he explained. “A clever piece of re- 
pairing, if I have to say it myself, and hardly a 
clew to show what happened.” 

“She looks uncommonly vigorous and healthy.” 


“My dear S., there is hardly a part of her left 
with which she began life. First this and then 
that had to be removed and substitutes provided, 
until to-day she is perhaps the best evidence extant 
of the progress of surgical science. The platinum 
hip was the last bit of renovation.” 


“Save for her brain, she is an automaton,” I said. 
“Perhaps indeed you have given ker an electric 
brain. It is remarkable; she shows no indication of 
your patching.” 


“Ah,” sighed my merry little- friend, “her brain 
is still her own. And it is the perfection of sur- 
gery to leave no trace of the knife, although the 
expert eye would note something amiss. Look close- 
ly, and see if you do not sense a slight list to star- 
board.” 


But the woman had vanished into a shop, and 
when I turned back to the doctor, he, too, had dis- 
appeared. I was not alone, however. A firm hand 
had seized me by the arm and was propelling me 
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toward a nearby building. I looked into the sullen 
face of Etchingham, the painter. 

“My dear fellow,” I cried, “where did you spring 
from?” 

“No place,” he responded, with his accustomed 
dry humor. “My mother found me in a water- 
melon patch. Come along; we're going to the ex- 
hibition.” 

And in a moment, indeed, we were in the gal- 
leries. Ignoring everything else on the walls, in- 
cluding some very fine pictures, as it seemed to 
me, Etchingham pushed furiously through the 
groups that obstructed his path and made for a 
single painting at the far end. He halted before 
this, with an abrupt gesture. 

“There it is!” he snapped. “Only picture in the 
place. What do you think of it?” 

“Great!” I said, and postured. 

The artist snorted derisively. 

“Great!” he mimicked. “Great!” Then, in a 
passion: “What do you think of it?” 

I looked long and earnestly at the smear of color, 
trying vainly to identify a single feature; to think 
of an intelligent remark. 

“Certainly great, old man,” I declared in awed 
tones. “I congratulate you.” 

Etchingham swung blindly at my face, but I ducked 
his blow. 

“Great!” I roared, with the desperation of despair. 

He left me, in a cold fury. 

Angry and humiliated I groped my way toward 
the elevators; but in some manner I was in the 
street—a quiet street of trees and neat frame houses 
and children at play. A handsome, scholarly man 
of gentle voice and gesture paced beside me; a 
clergyman by his cut. My rancor had left me; we 
were amiably discussing the long-forgotten works 
of Walter Scott. 

“T can’t read the modern novelists,” he confessed 
with a smile. “I’m old-fashioned, I suppose, and 
.... well, I prefer to be! Literature, for me, prac- 
tically ended with Scott and Dickens and Thackeray. 
I once tried to read——” 

He stopped speaking to nod to a woman on a 
neighboring veranda; an ordinary enough woman 
with nothing about her to distinguish her from a 
thousand others. As we passed on, he said, tritely 
enough: 

“One of my flock!” 

“Indeed!” I remarked, politely, 

Something in his tone abashed me. I could think 
of nothing else to say. 

“Good, simple, kindly folks hereabout,” he con- 
tinued, after a moment. ‘“Middle-class, they are 
called, and so indeed they are. They run not to 
cults or fads, and they are neither stupid nor 
‘brainy’. Deliver me, if you please, from the ‘ad- 
vanced’ man and woman—particularly the ‘advanced’ 
woman.” 

“You would not kill ambition!” I protested. 
“And the monotony and drudgery of middle-class 
life is——” 

“Sublime!” finished the clergyman, for me. “Am- 
bition is the germ of despair and madness. In a 
man, it may sometimes be justified; in a woman 

. . what higher ambition could one have than to 
be a middle-class mother, with two middle-class 
children tugging at her skirts; worried to distrac- 
tion by the thousand petty cares and irritations of 
her life, yet, beyond them all, serene and happy in 
the fulfilment of her duty; unmindful whether. . . .” 

“Bernard Shaw is a legend or an ass?” 

“Exactly,” laughed the minister. 

“Well, you are partly right,” I said; “or, perhaps, 
you are wholly right and I am wholly wrong.” 

And as we had arrived at his church, whither he 
had been heading, we shook hands and parted. As 
I walked briskly away, I found myself wondering 
why none of my pert and cynical phrases had oc- 
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curred to me, wherewith to floor the gospel teacher. 
I had not advanced far before I encountered my 
old friend, Judge Penfield. We greeted one another 
warmly, and I could not but speculate on what the 
distinguished lawyer would say when he, too, fell 
to boasting. I could think of nothing under the 
canopy that might reasonably swell the breast of a 
lawyer. I was on the point of asking him outright, 
in order to vary the schedule, when the matter was 
taken out of my hands by whatever curious destiny 
was guiding my footsteps in this odd adventure. 


A splendid automobile spun past in the street. 
The man who sat at the wheel flung up one hand 
in recognition of the Judge; then sped on. The 
veteran lawyer looked after him with frowning 
gaze. 

“Know that fellow?” he asked, grimly. 

“President of a bank, at least,’ I hazarded. 


“Three!” answered the judge. “I saved that crook 
from the ‘pen,’ fifteen years ago; and if I’d been on 
the other side he would surely have done time. 
Whenever I see that fellow, with his big red car 
and his insolent familiarity, I say to myself: ‘There 
goes a piece of my work—and I’m not proud of it!’” 

“Hm-m,” I mused. “That gives me a new slant 
at it.” 

“At what?” 

“IT have been amused,” I explained, “by man’s 
pride in his work. However trifling, however large 
the effort, he makes it the occasion for a boast; 
sometimes justified, as often not. But your remark 
teaches me what I ought to have known; the con- 
verse of the proposition: That a man, if he be but 
honest, may also loathe the product of his hand 
and brain, and condemn the effort that made the 
product possible.” 

“Most of us are dishonest,” observed the Judge, 
sententiously. “It is a question of degree and of 
intelligence. We do not all know it.” 

We parted. I was nearing home. Who would 
next appear to me out of court, vehicle or alley? 
I could see my building—the huge rabbit warren, 
in which I occupied a modest burrow. Would my 
own wife greet me at the door with some private 
and awful revelation of arrogance or self-compla- 
cency? Might I not—Heaven forfend!—but might 
I not even meet myself upon the stairs! 


This last thought tickled me so much that I 
laughed. After the fashion of a barber calling the 
succeeding customer, I cried out “Next!” and waited 
for the handclasp or the arresting voice. 

“Next!” 

The word was echoed back to me, and sure 
enough a hand was on my shoulder. It was the 
barber’s hand. He had finished, and was grinning 
down at me as I came out of my trance. So I 
grunted something about “falling asleep” and 
climbed out of his chair and into my collar, and 
subsequently into my outer garments and the street. 
It had been an unfortunate interruption, for at any 
moment the ship builder and the author and the 
housewife and the soldier would have been along 
to add themselves to my collection. 

The author, of course (I mused), would have 
touted a book; the ship builder a boat, the house- 
wife a steaming batch of loaves; the soldier—what 
would the soldier have boasted? A fresh and hor- 
rible corpse? Surely not! Rather a vaunting ban- 
ner, or—with wide-sweeping arm—a country bound- 
ed by freedom on all frontiers. As luck would have 
it, I was to find out. Round the corner came Lieu- 
tenant Savage, a mild enough youth for so blood- 
thirsty a name, and him I accosted. 

“What,” I asked, “have you done, which gives 
you the greatest pleasure to contemplate?” 

He beamed expansively upon me and wrung my 
hand. 

“Somebody told you; somebody told you,” he 
chanted, “or you couldn’t have known, It only hap- 
pened yesterday. Nine pounds to a dot, and we’ve 
named him after his father!” 


Twilight of an Idol 


By John L. Hervey 
GS ae, 1 encou through a book-store the other 


day, I encountered,a “bargain table,” and as 

from such repositories J have sometimes en- 
riched my library, I paused to examine its offerings. 
The most conspicuous was a large stack of the auto- 
biography of Richard Wagner, “Mein Lieben,” in 
the English version bearing the literal. title, “My 
Life.” The price placarded was two dollars. By 
a more or less curious coincidence, it was only a 
day or two later that I received a circular from a 
dealer in ‘remainders of editions” in which I en- 
countered the same item, this time priced at two 
dollars and a half. 


Now, it was only a few seasons ago that this 
work appeared, being published simultaneously in 
Europe and America, in numerous different lan- 
guages. The price of the American edition, as I 
well remember, was eight dollars and a half. I was, 
at that time, anxious not only to read but to possess 
it. The tariff, however, was deterrent—but I was 
able, soon after, to secure a copy for six dollars— 
which I considered a piece of rare good luck. Had 
I waited, contenting myself meanwhile with recourse 
to a lending library, I might have saved myself the 
sum of four dollars—which, under stress of war- 
time prices for life’s necessities, I could use today 
for items perhaps more indispensable than the mem- 
oirs of Wagner. 


It was supposed, of course, that the demand for 
“My Life” would be immense. There had been 
an extensive campaign of exploitation in advance of 
publication. Every means of whipping up interest, 
not excluding some rather scandalous, was reverted 
to. The publishers evidently calculated that both 
the melomaniacs and the lay public were feverishly 
desirous of possessing it and that both would willing- 
ly “pay the price.” So that alluded to—eight dollars 
and a half—was asked, although it was obvious that 
the volumes could have been gotten out, in good 
style, for considerably less. That is, unless the 
royalty demanded by the heirs of Wagner—who, 
whether justly or not I will not undertake to decide, 
have been accused of a highly developed acquisitive- 
ness—was so large as to preclude anything more 
moderate. But, however this may have been, the fact 
is self-evident that the work was not a_ success 
so far as public sales were concerned—otherwise 
would it now, while the halo of its recency is still 
comparatively fresh, be purchasable, in the original 
edition, at but a quarter the original price? In trade 
phraseology, it would not “move” at this original 
price and the only way in which to dispose of it be- 


came the inglorious “bargain counter” or “re- 
mainder” route. 
How explain this phenomenon? I have 


just been reading an essay by one of the most 
erudite and pontifical of our Metropolitan music- 
critics, in which he intimates that books on music 
are bores and destitute of raison détre. Having 
published a number of them himself, he should 
know—should speak, as it were, “by the book.” Is 
this, therefore, the “reason why” of the Wagnerian 
literary débacle? I will own that it requires a more 
or less stern resolution to get through the two thick 
volumes of “My Life.” They are huge and heavy 
—not entirely in the material sense. Wagner was 
not a master of literary style and his memoirs, de- 
spite the inherent interest of their matter, contain 
frequent lJongueurs. Besides, it has been asserted that 
many passages were edited out of them by Frau 
Wagner which their readers peculiarly would have 
panted to peruse .... Yet even this fact does not, 
to me, provide the key to our enigma. 


There is another reason, and one still more potent. 
Even had Wagner’s “Life” been related by him who 
lived it with more vivacity than was the case, f 
doubt if the number of copies sold would greatly 
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lave increased. For, if signs and portents which 
he who runs may read are worth consideration, the 
interest in Richard Wagner, especially the man, has 
for some time been declining, particularly in this 
country. I cannot, indeed, recall a time, within my 
own recollection, when it has reached a lower ebb 
than at present. Manifestly, therefore, a_ tactical 
error was committed in postponing the publication 
of “My Life.” Wagner died in 1883. In the period 
between that date and the appearance of his memoirs, 
the literature of which he and his works form the 
subject assumed gigantic proportions. Few nooks 
and crannies had remained ynexplored—particularly 
as duplicate copies of the Ms. memoirs had been 
circulated, sub rosa, among members of the Villa 
Wahnfred cénacle and their intimates. Had the 
work reached the public at any time within the 
first ten or a dozen years subsequent to the writer’s 
death, it would have attracted far more attention 
than eventually it did when, after the long delay, 
it was published in a reportedly expurgated form. 


Yes—the mighty master of the music-drama is 
paying the inevitable penalty that time exacts, even 
from things and men the most titanic. He is no 
longer “an issue.” The musical public ceased years 
ago to be sharply divided into Wagnerites and anti- 
Wagnerites. It is much to be doubted, indeed, if a 
genuine Wagnerite, a “perfect” one, glorying in the 
appellation, is today alive and in the flesh—if we 
except a few lingering survivors of anciens régimes. 
The “music of the future” is passing (has in some 
vital respects already passed) into the past. It is 
today in its own right classical, and an influence, 
not a force. Who, except antiquarians and critics, 
will ever again be interested in those Wagnerian 
wars which for so many years had the world of 
music in an uproar? And even the interest of the 
antiquarians and the critics will be professional or 
pedantic, rather than potential. 


The works of Wagner have also, for the time 
being, disappeared from the American operatic stage. 
The Great War has brought this about, to be sure. 
But the war never would have brought it about had 
not other conditions factored for such a result. 
A few seasons ago it was still an article of faith 
with our impresarios that a season of “grand opera,” 
on the grand scale, was impossible without Wagner. 
But this they have discovered was a_ mistake. 
Opera is just as possible without Wagner today as it 
was in those days prior to his advent. The 
vitality of many works which his own were alleged 
tc have outlawed has risen superior to the Wagnerian 
attacks and their attractiveness for the public, when 
adequately interpreted, remains, in many cases, un- 
impaired. 

One of the most potent of the extra-military con- 
ditions which have made for the Wagnerian eclipse 
lies, itself, in the miliew of interpretation. It were 
beside the point to preach a superfluous sermon upon 
the vocal destructiveness which the Wagnerian rep- 
ertoire has wrought, but allusion to the fact is per- 
missible. We still have vocalists of other schools 
capable of vitalizing supposedly hackneyed and out- 
worn works. The race of great Wagner singers 
seems virtually extinct—the careers of the “last of 
the line,’ which, we must admit, howsoever we dis- 
like to, are nearing their close, emphasizing that situ- 
ation. The ambition of all ambitious vocalists, or near- 
ly all, is to “sing Wagner.” Legions have attempted it, 
few truly have succeeded, and few of these have suc- 
ceeded for any extended periods—there are, of course, 
exceptions, but exceptions that merely have 
validated the rule. So seldom does nature vouch- 
safe alike the vocal and the physical powers neces- 
sary to the singer who would triumph greatly in the 
great Wagnerian roles that the possibility of as- 
sembling enough of them to interpret, with high 
excellence, the Wagnerian operas long since reached 
the vanishing point. Proof of this statement is most 
readily adduced by reference to latter-day perform- 
ances. 

If we accept “Tristan und Isolde” as the pinnacle 
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of Wagnerian opera, we must record that, in Amer- 
ica (and the world!) only when Jean de Reszke and 
Lillian Nordica were singing opposite each other, 
with the support of such artists as Van Rooy, Edou- 
ard de Reszke, etc., was it greatly sung and acted— 
that is to say, the interpretative values most nearly 
reached those inherent in the work itself. Lilli 
Lehmann, the first great Jsolde, never enjoyed the 
co-operation of a cast worthy of her. Neither has 
Olive Fremstad, the last great one. “The Ring,” 
as latterly performed, has sunk into a matter of 
routine, mediocre—when not less than that. The 
Siegfrieds, Briinnhildes and Wotans, the Parsifals 
and Kundrys, which we are asked to applaud can- 
not arouse the enthusiasm of those with memories 
of their great predecessors. Even an acceptable pro- 
duction of “Tdnnhauser”’ or “Lohengrin” becomes 
constantly more difficult of realization. While, cu- 
riously enough, the Dutchman and the Meistersinger, 
which, as a rule, make smaller demands upon the 
interpreters than do the other works, have never 
won a foothold upon the American stage—the former 
perhaps because of its scenic obstacles, the latter 
because of its inability to interest any save the 
pundits and the devotees. 


Calling the roll of the great Wagner singers, we 
discover that, without exception, they received the 
groundwork of their vocal training as exponents of 
other schools. They approached Wagner indirectly, 
through avenues leading primarily in other directions. 
This has ceased to be the fashion, with results which 
may be designated as deplorable. Many Wagnerian 
performances of the last decade have approximated 
the status of affronts, so low were the planes of vocal 
and interpretative art exposed. And thereby has been 
established the truth of the axiom which so frantic- 
ally the Wagnerites have fought—namely, that opera 
is potentially a matter of singing, Wagner no less 
than Donizetti. Yet it remains one of opera’s quaint 
aspects that those critics aforetime the most sedu- 
lously Wagnerian in their tendencies are today those 
who most publicly and persistently lament the de- 
cline of vocal art. “You cannot make an omelet,” 
said Louvois to Louis XIV, “without breaking the 
eggs.” When the Wagnerian omelet was a novelty, 
the breaking of the eggs caused no solicitude. Now 
that novelty has vanished with the snows of yes- 
ter-year, and of the eggs only a few shattered shells 
survive, lamentations unceasingly ascend. 


We may hardly escape the feeling that henceforth 
the Wagnerian tendenz will operate less extensively 
than during the past three decades. Opera essen- 
tially more lyric has shown its ability to withstand 
Wagnerism so undeniably that future events are 
bound thereby strongly to be affected. And as time 
passes and evolution proceeds, is it not probable 
that we will be apt to go oftener to the concert 
hall and seldomer to the opera house to hear the 
music of the master? His operas—the majority of 
them—will, of course, in due time return to the rep- 
ertoire, but the prospect of either singers or con- 
ductors capable of vivifying them with their old 
life is not, to say the least, seductive. Germany has 
been the training-ground of the Wagner singer, and 
the influence of Germany can never again, in music, 
be what it has been. Our affiliations will be much 
closer, more constant and more influential, with 
Italy and France, particularly in so far as vocalists 
are concerned. Those countries now supply us with 
the commanding figures of our lyric stage. None 
of the names with which our impresarios conjure 
were “made in Germany” for Wagnerian exploita- 
tion. 


We can, however, predict the future with no cer- 
tainty, and it is possible (stranger things having hap- 
pened) that some puissant protagonist may arise 
to reawake enthusiasm as Siegfried or Tristan, 
Briinnhilde or Isolde. But the conditions, as inti- 
mated, present and prospective, do not colour that 
assumption—such vocalists being stars which 
watchers of the operatic skies have scant reason to 
apprehend will soon swim into their ken. The fu- 


ture of Wagner therefore may, it seems not im- 
probable, lie with the symphony orchestras rather 
than the opera houses. One of the most eminent 
of the critical Wagnerians, Ernest Newman, speci- 
fically demands the deletion of vocalism from the 
music-dramas and their orchestral performance in a 
darkened auditorium, by invisible performers! 
Shades of Materna and of Lehmann! Of Nordica, 
Ternina and Fremstad—of Niemann, Alvary, the 
de Reszkes, Van Rooy and Vandyck! Those with 
memories of these singers will never be content 
with such an arrangement—yet, with little hope 
of other such singers in the future, may we not, 
in the end, find it obligatory so to content ourselves? 
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The Origins of Modern Verse 


By William Vincent Byars 


Lo, a thousand years, in your sight, 
are but yesterday's shadows. 
They pass as a watch-light at midnight. 
—FROM “A PRAYER OF MOSES, THE MAN 
oF Gop,” ps. 90. 


Let us take courage, friend, and cast out fear, 
Hoping for vision added to our sight, 

Ere our day end, that we may hold, and know, 
And comprehend, in softer, clearer light, 

All we have held most dear of truth below. 


Cito rumpes arcum, semper, si tens’habueris, 

At si laxaris, cum voles, erit utilis. 

Sic ludus animo, debet, aliquando, dari, 

Ad cogitandum, melior, ut redeat ttbi. 

—PHAEDRUS, FABLES, 111, 14. 

Ille ego, qui, quondam, gracili, modulatus avena, 

Carmen, et egressus sylvis, vicina coegi, 

Ut quamvis avido, pararent arva colono,— 

Grat’opus agricolis——at nunc horrentia, Martis 

Arma, virumque cano, qui, primus ab oris, etc. 
—YVIRGIL, AENEID, I, 1, HEYNE, LONDON, 1818, 


verse of the “dead languages.” The resurrec- 

tion of the dead languages will make this 
wholly clear. There will be no room for dispute then. 
The “dead languages” are in process of resurrection 
now. They are coming to life. Their resurrection has 
been going on since 1895. It is not now humanly pos- 
sible to stop it. When it is complete, Latin will be a 
joy to children who learn its grammar, and Greek 
a delight. Of Hebrew, I do not wish now to speak. 
Else I might say that when Greek becomes a delight, 
Hebrew may become an ecstasy. We will learn 
also, that Anglo-Saxon, instead of being a harsh 
and rude jargon, moves under Latin influence, in 
the prose of the “Saxon Gospels” with a charm 
of melody, and a strength of emphasis above that 
any modern university knows how to teach its 
“honor men” to write into the English prose of this 
presumptious and insolent century. 


My ere verse has its origins in the rhyming 


As I mean this, and nothing less; as I also mean 
more than this,;—I am asked to explain what it 
means,—to “make it simple, simple, simple,—so that 
the boys will understand it.” This is a challenge 
to do the hardest thing in the world,—to reduce 
facts to definition in self-evident principle. 


To begin, I must first explain what classical verse 
is, as it differs from classical prose,—which latter, 
as I think, accounts for our “blank verse.” 


Classical “verse” is “versus,” which is Latin for 
sentences that have “turned.” Classical verse in 
Latin turns continuously on rhyming syllables,— 
usually the long syllables at the end of words, 
through which the grammar of the language was 
understood by ear. Our verse “turns” in rhymed 
stanzas. Classical verse rhymes throughout. In a 
classical Latin poem, such as the second book of 
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Virgil's Georgics, you do not get to the 
rhyme until you reach the end of the poem. It is 
continuous and fluent rhyme, regulated and pre 
vented from “jingling,’ by pauses which are left 
“blank” or unrhymed. So, if we must go back con- 
tinuously to first principles in getting definition, I 
repeat that Virgil knew nothing of the modern dis- 
tinction between rhyming verse and blank verse. 
All the verse he ever wrote is rhyming verse, and 
I can easily find in Virgil alone all the varieties 
of couplet, quatrain and other rhymes now most 
used by our “best poets” in modern measures,— 
which are also ancient measures, adapted to the 
habits of ear we get in learning as children to 
speak some one of our modern “mother tongues.” 
As soon as we can control the habit of modern mother 
tongues, which clips, or slurs final syllables, we 
can begin to read the dead languages grammatically. 
As soon as we begin to read them. grammatically, 
they will begin to come to life, their poems will be- 
gin to rhyme, and we will begin to realize the mean- 
ing of their grammar, as their children could realize 
it “by ear.” 

How was it that a Latin child, not over twelve 
years old, could understand immediately and with 
ease, a “passage” in Latin verse which now seems 
so complex that linguists less learned than the late 
Professor Max Mueller might have consulted him 
about it? The answer for Latin as for Greek is 
that they are essentially rhyming languages, and 
that they began to rhyme as soon as a poet who 
wrote them “by ear” as living languages began to 
measure them. 

“Blind Homer played a heavenly lyre, 
And plied, betimes, the beggar’s trade,’— 


we are told by tradition. If, when he began re- 
citing his “hexameters,’ before passing his hat, 
the little Greek children were so delighted that they 
clapped their hands and danced around him,—how 
was that possible, when now Greek is supposed to 
be so “hard” that you must have a series ot degrees 
from American and [turopean universities before 
you are allowed to have an opinion of your own on 
a “Homeric particle?” 

If I must be “simple, simple, simple” in trying to 
clear up this deep mystery, so that the “boys will 
understand it,” I will begin with a little girl (I 
think not over tive years old), who in the month 
of November, 1918, convinced me in half an hour 
that she understood it without any difficulty what- 
ever. She sat in the seat behind me on a suburban 
car and for half an hour, constructed “trochaic’”’ 
verse with the greatest ease and correctness. 

In doing so, she used two rhyming syllables she 
had invented herself, because they let her keep 
her mouth open, as she needed to do in composing 
“trochaic verse” by ear. As nearly as I can suggest 
them, they are “kai” and “ai’—both Homeric enough 
for all her purposes, though she did not know it. 
As a linguist, she had my sympathy as well as my 
admiration. She had learned the “musical scale,”— 
I suppose very recently. In any event, she was ex- 
perimenting with it, in a truly scientific way,—and 
with astonishing success. 

If you wish to affect the mind and feet of the 
people on the street with “trochaic” time on a drum, 
make the first tap firm and the second light. Tro- 
chaic time may make ts pray, or fight,—as the case 
may be. 

A “trochaic” composition which she recited for 
about ten minutes, seemed to give her most satis- 
faction, and I remembered it with ease. It was as 
follows: 

Kai ai kai, ai kai ai kai kai— 
Kai ai kai ai kai. 

Kai ai kai ai kai ai kai ai, 

Kai ai kai ai kai. 

(Scale, with “b” long and “a” short :— 

ba ba ba bab, or ba. 
ba bab.) 

My ear for “time” in language has been devel- 
oped at the expense of my ear for tune (or pitch), 
but within less than twelve hours after hearing 


end of this 
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this entirely classical composition, which Anacreon 
might have admired, I was assured by two experts, 
consulted apart from each other, that beyond ques- 
tion both the tune and time belong to :— 


“Pass me not, O gentle Saviour,— 
Hear my humble cry. 

While on others thou art calling, 
Do not pass me by.” 


When I say that Homer rhymes his “particles” 
with no more sense of shame than this delighttul 
little poet, that ought to be simple enough to suggest 
how five year old children might dance to them,— 
without waiting for modern learned essays, written to 
expose their difficulties. Out of the mouths of Greek 
babes and sucklings, (of whom it is said in Greek: 
“of such are the kingdom of heaven”) Greek gram- 
mar, as Homer rhymes it, might fill the, streets of 
the villages through which he begged his bread, 
with music, expressed in rhymes, to be remembered 
from childhood to old age, and passed on to chil- 
dren’s children. 

As I do not know that Homer was a blind beggar, 
I use that tradition only as an illustration of facts, 
known to me, as far as I know his poetry as living 
poetry. In that connection, I wish to keep clear of 
tradition and theory and state facts. 


I will speak only of the fifth and: tenth books of 
his Odyssey, as both are living poetry to me. I 
will state the facts most necessary to define them as 
living. They are these:—All that I know of 
Greek grammar, he rhymes continuously and fluently 
throughout these two books. All in Greek gram- 
mar I found most distressing, when committing it to 
memory (between 1866 and 1876, from Valpy’s 
Greek Grammar) flows throughout these two books 
in continuous rhyme. And no matter who objects 
to it, it is to me most delightful. But delightful or 
not, it is rhyme. To know this as a fact, read these 
two hooks grammatically. Homer uses rhyme as 








he pleases. Much of his rhyme is not necessary for 
his syntax. But he rhymes Homeric Greek gram- 


mar,—all there is of it. 





He rhymes the grammar! He rhymes the whole 
grammar of Homeric Greek! Is that a definite 
statement? Is that simple? It is a fact. So then, 
it he rhymes the grammar of his language, it will 
require at least one grammatical blunder in every 
breath to prevent this rhyme from appearing con- 
tinuously,—as it must appear, if the verse is read 
continuously, grammatically and to the time in which 
it is written. 


Once more, “continuous rhyme” is rhyme which 
does not repeat itself, as ours does. Homer, in these 
two books alone, has rhyme-succession for almost 
every kind of “stanzas” that modern poets use. But 
le does not repeat them mechanically, and to find 
them, we must submit to and use the laws of his 
grammar and the rules of his time. Then we will 
realize how a child of twelve years old could under- 
stand this “difficult language,’—which in its prose 
came so near rhyming on the final syllable which de- 
cide its grammar, that any sort of a regular em- 
phasis starts it to rhyming,—right or wrong. The 
business of a Greek poet was to make it rhyme right. 
As far as I know anything about the artistic use of 
rhyme, it enables me to be continually astonished at 
what Homer knew. It was enough to account for 
the whole of Greek and Latin “classical poetry” 
after him. 


As the Homeric mode in rhyme controlled poetry 
from Homer’s time to the fifth century, A. D., there 
is no break in the rhyming verse of Europe from 
Homer’s time to date. But after the fifth century 
the method changes, with the change in language 
through which the grammar of spoken languages no 
longer depended on final syllables. I can find verse 
depending on “end rhymes” in Latin and the north- 
ern languages, from the time of St. Jerome and 
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onwards. Jerome’s friend, Pope Damasus, wrote the 
first I know of. 

I suppose, though I do not know, that every lan- 
guage of Europe, once depended, as Homer’s Greek 
and Virgil’s Latin do, on the last syllables ‘of their 
words, plainly heard. I suppose, though I do not 
know, that every tribe would develop its own popular 
poetry out of its own grammar. But as I am now 
speaking of modern “literary poetry,” its course, 
from the fifth century to date, is clear. 

It is influenced in “the middle ages” by Virgil and 
Ovid very greatly, and hardly at all by Horace. But 
it is influenced even more by the Psalms of David 
in the Latin, used by the Western church, and the 
Greek used by the Eastern church, after its seat was 
established at Constantinople. This Greek translation 
was made from the Hebrew by Jews,—poets, lin- 
guists, men of great and remarkable genius—prob- 
ably at Alexandria in Egypt about 250 years before 
Christ. They followed the Hebrew by “ear” as 
closely as I can follow German by ear. St. Jerome 
used their work in translating from the Hebrew. 
The old Gothic gospels were translated from the 
Greek; the old Saxon from the Latin. The prose 
measure is much the same in both and it passes 
from the Saxon into English, holding its own almost 
up to the Tudors. As nearly as I can imitate it 
in English without counting syllables, this prose 
measure is given above: 

“Lo, a thousand years in your sight, 
are but yesterday's shadows,” etc. 


This prose measure lengthens or shortens as the 
“sense” demands. I can change it into modern verse 
measure with ease. I can do so by repeating the 
measure and giving it rhyme to “turn on.” Ig the 
verse below, “let us take courage friend,” the time 
is that of ordinary English prose conversation, and 
of our “blank verse.” It is “iambic.” JIambics are 
what we talk in, “unconsciously,” when we are talk- 
ing “plain English.” On the ends of the verse I put 
rhymes so that those who need end-rhymes—as our 
habits require—can “turn” with ease. But I leave 
the word “fear” without an end-rhyme, and I make 
the “turns” of the verse on rhymes more important 
than the end-rhymes. Such rhymes belong to the 
grammar of poetry in the “dead” languages, and are 
not necessary for understanding the meaning of 
English verse. But as I re-arrange the verse, they 
emphasize the meaning, which is that of the differ- 
ence between sight and vision, knowledge and com- 
prehension—thus : 

Let us take courage, friend, 

And cast out fear, 
Hoping for vision, added to our sight 
Ere one day end, 

That we may hold, and know, and comprehend, 

In softer, clearer light, 

All we have held most dear 

Of truth below. 


As the verses end with the word “below” this 
seems now to be blank, or unrhymed. But see the 
first arrangement! If the verse were Latin, the 
grammar might require this and every other rhyme 
to be plainly heard. 
It is “extra-hazardous” to try to write Latin gram- 
mar with English words. But I am trying to show 
what “continuous” rhyme means, as it belongs to 
the nature of classical verse, as well as to its art. 
In modern languages only the highest sublimity or 
the broadest humor will permit an approach to such 
continuous rhyme. I will not undertake to be sub- 
lime, but I can illustrate Latin grammar in the 
following, imitating the “Asinus ad Lyram” of the 
Latin fabulist, Phaedrus: 
Once, lying on the ground, in a meadow, was a harp, 
That a grazing donkey found. With his hoof, he 
brushed it, ; 
And it gave a pleasing sound—perhaps B flat' or 
sharp. 

Then, he tried anew, and crushed it, and cried: 
“That will do! 

Now that I’ve spoiled the thing, its secrets all are 
hid ; 
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These pleasing scenes amid, I can never learn to 
sing, 
Or to play. But thank heaven, J still can bray.” And 
he did, 
Otherwise, 
Once, lying on the ground, 
In a meadow was a harp, 
That a grazing donkey found. 
With his hoof, he brushed it, 
And it gave a pleasing sound,— 
Perhaps B flat or sharp. 
Then, he tried 
anew 
And crushed it, 
and cried :— 
“That will do:— 
Now, that I’ve spoiled the thing, 
Its secrets all are hid; 
These pleasing scenes amid, 
I can never learn to sing, 
Or to play, 
But, thank heaven, I still can bray,’”— 
And he did! 

This is Latin grammar in English, simplified for 
the benefit of the boys. I have taken liberties with 
Phaedrus, as he did with Aesop. I have rhymed 
along the lines of his Latin syntax with my ears full 
of the rhymes of Horace, who had his full of the 
rhymes of Homer. So I venture to say that if “the 
boys” will read the ‘‘otherwise” version aloud about 
half a dozen times until they get the “swing” of 
Latin grammar, used in English “memory rhyme,” 
they may have some trouble in getting rid of it. 
Then, if they please, they may apply it to me. If 
they prefer the Latin of Phaedrus, I have selected 
four verses, above, where, as may often occur, he 
rhymes on the ends of the verses, as well as else- 
where. If the Latin does not rhyme on the ends and 
elsewhere, at least as well as the English above, it 
is because it is being read ungrammatically—as 
“dead Latin.” As soon as it is read grammatically, 
it will be no longer dead. As handled by Horace, 
it will appear a livelier language than any spoken on 
earth at present—as far as I know! 


If learned men now object to the rhyming of the 
Latin language as used by Horace, Ovid, Virgil and 
others who knew how to write poetry in Latin as 
a living language, all I can say is that it is not my 
fault. How can I help the way Virgil rhymed his 
grammar, until it is said that when he came into the 
theater, the whole plebeian house shouted for him 
louder than for the emperor? I cannot help it. Nor 
can the “learned.” The thing is so and not other- 
wise. And “plebeians” will never object to it. 

Common, uneducated Romans liked it. So did 
Saint Gall, who when he went from Ireland to try 
to Christianize the Germans, knew more about the 
living Latin language than any one in the British 
Islands knows at present. He wrote a “rhetoric” 
for the purpose of teaching Germans to spell, read 
and write “quantitatively.” His opinion of such 
rhymes as those of Ennius and Virgil is that there 
is in such rhyme a certain “concinnity” and concord- 
ant variety, and that “with industry, such composi- 
tion becomes a cause of delight in every language.” I 
agree with him. The Irish poets of that time agreed 
with him, and ever since, Irish poetry, as far as I 
can learn it in English, (for I cannot spell in Gaelic 
time) has been more nearly classical than any ever 
written in or around London. His German pupils 
also agreed with him. One of them wrote a Latin 
poem in his praise. It opens out by rhyming on last 
syllables, as St. Gall had taught, but after the first 
few verses, it breaks into the Teutonic time and 
rhyme, on next-to-the-last syllables, which was the 
death of the Latin language among all the German 
tribes,—including, of course, the “Conquering Sax- 
ons.” In trying to learn art from Latin verse, the 
‘Teutonic tribes seem to have broken Ovid or Virgil 
on couplet or quatrain rhymes, and then to have 
substituted these in stanzas for the continuous 
rhyme, which distinguishes classical yerse from what 
the Greeks called “barbaric.” The lines from Virgil, 
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including his four-line introduction to the Aeneid, 
quoted above, might be broken thus, on controlling 
rhyme :— 
Ille ego, qui, 
quondam gracili, 
modulatus avena, 
carmen, et egressus sylvis, 
vicina coegi, 
ut, quamvis avido, 
pararent arva, colono,— 
/ grat ’opus agricolis,— 
at nunc horrentia, Martis 
Arma, virumque cano, 
qui, primus, ab oris, etc. 


Any classical poet might have thought it “barbar- 
ous” to break his verse on end rhymes, but as this 
shows the eye how controlling rhyme runs through 
Virgil, it also shows the eye how “stanzas” of almost 
any modern variety might be made up from the suc- 
cession of such controlling Latin rhymes as do-no- 
lis-tis-no-ris. The modern habit requires the same 
set of rhymes to be repeated, over and over, so that 
the eye can be convinced. Anciently the appeal of 
rhyme was not to the eye, but to the ear. 


This is the essential difference between modern 
and “classical poetry.” Virgil’s rhyme is fluent and 
continuous. It never stops. It seldom repeats at 
once any couplet-succession or other succession of 
rhyme. A modern poet must repeat as expected. 
A classical poet never repeats as expected. Virgil 
always rhymes better than I could expect,—fluently 
and continuously. To keep up with him, we must 
learn what fluent and continuous rhyme means and 
learn to read it fluently and continuously. Regard- 
less of art, grammar demands it. 


As for the greatest of all literary and learned 
delusions, the delusion that the Greeks, Latins and 
Hebrews were exceptions to the rest of the world, 
with ears which would not tolerate rhyme,—I am not 
yet fully prepared to explain it. As far as I can 
learn, however, we are now in the last days of a 
“period” which dates from the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks in 1453. The “learned Greeks” 
who, as refugees from the Turks, became teachers 
in the great universities of Europe, carried with 
them the Modern Greek time in which they were 
reading the Greek Bible, and the Greek classics. 
This “time” kills the poetry of the Bible and of the 
Greek classics, by reducing them to an “accentual” 
prose measure. It seems finally to have killed what 
was left in the fifteenth century of the life in Latin, 
—until Milton could not believe his own ears as a 
poet and could condemn himself as a master of rhyme 
in English because he could not hear the rhyme in 
Virgil and Horace. 


Of his delusion it is only to be said that he is most 
nearly a classical poet in his rhyming verse,—as far 
as the English language permits his sense of dignity 
to indulge his remarkable ear for melody. But it is 
a fact,—a miserable, deplorable, or say despicable, 
destestable, damnable fact,—that among English 
poets, Rudyard Kipling is much more nearly “classi- 
cal” than Milton. So he has far more than Milton's 


power over the “common” ear when he comes to 
dominate us with his British Tory God “of the far- 
flung battle line,” whose business it was to over- 
throw the Boer republics, and subvert the American 
Declaration of Independence. 


But I must not now begin on another subject—that 
of what classical poetry has meant in politics, before 
and since Horace threw away his Republican shield 
at Philippi, and “retreated” as fast as his short legs 
could carry him, in spite of his noble opinion that 
it is glorious to die for one’s country. The present 
subject is that of getting rid of the delusions which 
have come to climax at their worst in the twentieth 
century. For this particular delusion, bred from 
decay in dead Latin, the answer given by living Latin 
applies for all delusions: “Back from death to life,— 


back to principle! 
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Have you a friend who loves good books? 
Do you? 
For such there is no more appropriate gift than 
The Letters of Anne Gilchrist 
and Walt Whitman 


Because-—'t is a beautiful book; one of rare literary distinction 





and flavor. 
It is an important contribution to the literature of 
our own, our greatest poet of Democracy—Walt 


Whitman. 
It is a book to read and enjoy; 
to remember and refer to. 
A copy of “Leaves of Grass,” presented to her by Rosetti, first 
aroused Anne Gilchrist’s interest in Walt Whitman, bringing to this 
accomplished English literary woman, first a new intellectual vision, 
and soon a love which proclaimed itself throughout these re markable, 
and rarely beautiful letters. 
“More ‘intimate’ and more noble revelations of 
have not often been committed to paper.” 
BLISS PERRY, 
N. 


Y. Times. 


to cherish and love; 


a woman's heart 


“These letters give, somehow, a new angle to the Flaubert con- 
ception of the august aloofness of the artist.’ 

“Read these letters of this fine woman. They are worth many 
sonnet sequences conceived in the Flaubert idea of impersonality. 
They raise the question of life and art—world old, new as these 
pages.”’ 
ELLEN FITZGERALD, 

Chicago Daily 

“Mrs. Gilchrist’s conviction that she had found ‘no book, but a 
man,’ was shaken by W hitman’s brief response, in which he said: 
‘My book is my best letter; my response, my truest explanation of 
all. In it I have put my body and my spirit.’” 

SIDNEY WILLIAMS, 
Boston Herald. 
This book is the literary event of the season. You and your 
book-loving friends should have it. 
At all booksellers. Net, $2.00. 


Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


News. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


(Continued from page 687) 
aside in the country as a whole. We 
may be mistaken in this. 
general impression hard to support with 


It is only a 


unquestioned facts dug out of the chaos 
cablegrams, 

fe ake 

What the City Needs 
Our City Plan issues a 

well written report upon the things that 

must be done to make this city realize 

the aspirations of its people, give it fit- 


of contradictory 


Commission 


ting rank among other cities and make it 
a better If everything 
necessary, according to this report, were 


place to live in. 


put in process of realization, the expen- 
diture called for would be about $94,000- 
000. Of course we won’t go that far; but 
we could and we should vote about $24,- 
000,000 in bonds to do the improvements 
that are absolutely necessary, like cover- 
ing up and conduiting the River des 
Peres, establishing markets, building 
docks, constructing sewers, building new 
hospitals and so forth. The city’s debt 
limit is too low. It should be raised. 
As it is it cramps the city’s progress. We 
can’t go ahead under limitations put on 
us in the olden time. To have a big 
town we must get people here. To get 
good people here we must make the city 
attractive to them. We must giv® them 
work and enable them agreeably to live 
to play. We ought to 
more parks 


and pleasantly 
have, says the Commission, 
and playgrounds and even a municipal 
opera house and theater that could be 
used for the holding of big national con- 
ventions, We should beautify our dilapi- 
dated river front and we should start 
things going to rehabilitate the growing 
blighted districts in'the heart of the town. 
The twenty-four or thirty-four million 
dollars we should spend are not so much. 
The property values, land chiefly, they 
would create automatically would be 
very much more, and the beneficiaries of 
those values should pay for those bene- 
fits. The city has a small indebtedness. 
It lives within its income, as other cities 
do not, but it is this conservatism, as 
much as anything else, that has held the 
city back for a quarter of a century and 
more. If the city were to cast off its 
swaddling clothes it would grow amaz- 
ingly. The picture of the rejuvenated 
town drawn by the City Plan Commis- 
sion is inspiring, and the accompanying 
commentary upon the approximation to 
an ideal city that would result from the 
putting into action of the Commission’s 
recommendations induces a mood of 
exaltation. This commentary was writ- 
ten by Winston Churchill, the novelist, 
and it shows him at once the idealist and 
the practical man. There is nothing one 
can say after reading the report and Mr. 
Churchill’s introduction thereto, but that 
we should vote the bonds and get the 
work the bonds are to pay for under 
way at the earliest date possible. We 
cannot have a city here unless and until 
we spend something on it besides elo- 
quence concerning its natural advan- 
tages. Vote the bonds. Let the con- 
tracts, And then let all the workers who 
will come here and earn good livings in 
the upbuilding of a community that shall 
fitly express the spirit of that United 





States which has done so much to shape 
a better world. 
fe ete 
Silly and Outrageous 
' Sr. Louis brewers make 
alcoholic cereal beverages have to shut 


who 


ee 


eae 










non- ¥ 


thousands of working people out of em- 4 


ployment. Why? Because they are brew- 
ers and the grain they would use would 
be kept from our allies and even our 
former enemies. Yes; and when this 
grain thus saved is shipped to our allies, 
and even our 
will forthwith use a lot of it in making 
beer and other alcoholic drinks. Just 
how temperance is promoted by such a 
The thing is 
The city’s 


proceeding I fail to see. 
equally silly and outrageous. 
protest to Washington goes unheeded, 
Why? Because the authorities at Wash- 
ington cowards in dread 
of the political power of a lot of fa- 
natics. That is the whole explanation 
of the prohibition plague, which does 
not flourish in any other civilized coun- 
the sun. 
Se fe 
A Handsome Tribute 

Two years before I started in jour- 
nalism the Post-Dispatch started its ca- 
reer of journalistic splendor, and Mr. 
William Corbet Steigers started with it, 


are a lot of 


try under 


in the business office. 
The other day the Post-Dispatch cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of its 
founding, and Mr. Steigers was the only 
man of the staff who had been in con- 
tinuous service since that day. So it 
was his anniversary too. He is now 
the business manager of the paper. How 
good a business manager? Well, there 
is not, I do believe, another news- 
paper in the United States that is more 
prosperous than the Post-Dispatch, No 
list of great papers can be made and 
the Post-Dispatch left out. Mr. Stei- 
gers is largely responsible for that, be- 
cause he has been a business manager 
The paper and its power are 
his testimonial. But on Friday last his 
associates gave him other testimonials. 
His co-workers placed forty American 
Beauty roses on his desk, and his fellow 
officers and directors gave him a silk 
purse containing $4000 in gold. And 
they all said Amen to editor George S. 
Johns’ speech in very neat and affection- 
ate tribute to Mr. Steigers’ qualities as 
a business person and a real human 
man. After this it shall ne’er be said 
again that nobody loves a newspaper 


of vision. 





business manager, because here’s “ silly” 
Steigers may he 
remain—and everybody loves him. 


ele at 
A Philanthropic Collapse 

Netson O. Nelson’s chain of grocery 
stores in New Orleans has been closed. 
It was fotinded to furnish food staples 
to the poor at the lowest possible prices, 
and the enterprise flourished for nearly 
ten years. Mr. Nelson ran his own 
bakery and dairy and supplied the stores 
with vegetables from a 1600-acre planta- 
tion. The war came along and there 
was no such thing as low prices. The 
expenses went up and receipts went 
down. Creditors came in, closed some 
of the stores and operated others, but 
there was no getting the enterprise on 
its feet again. Mr. Nelson is an old 
co-operative man. The N. O. Nelson 
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manufacturing company has 
profits with its employes for a quarter 
of a century or more and it maintains 
profit-sharing plants, the benefits of 
which are extended to customers as well 
as employes, at Leclaire, Ills., Bessemer, 
Ala., and Noblesville, Ind. These en- 
terprises will not be affected by the 
disaster that has befallen the New Or- 
leans undertaking. Mr. Nelson has 
never been much advertised as a philan- 
thropist. He never thought of himself 
as one particularly. He said that profit- 
sharing was good business and sound 
economics. The country at large will 
be sorry to hear that one of his largely 
conceived and broadly conducted under- 
takings has come to grief. 

So 

Planless Reconstruction 
SPEAKING about reconstruction, no- 

body at Washington seems to be doing 
anything about it, except Secretary of 
the Interior Franklin K. Lane, who has 
inaugurated a survey of lands available 
for agricultural operations by returned 
soldiers. So far as anyone knows, the 
only other department that is busy with 
immediate problems growing out of the 
end of the war is the Federal Labor 
Board. That organization is trying to 
connect the men to be demobilized 
abroad with jobs at home. What is be- 
ing done for the workers let out of the 
munition plants, the ship building indus- 
try and other concerns does not pres- 
ently appear. If there is anything being 
done it is a carefully guarded secret. 
It is supposed that the devolution of 
labor is to be carried out by the various 
boards, commissions and other organi- 
zations designed to carry on the war. 
But there is no plan. And planlessness 
is certain to cause much individual and 
social trouble. 

fe of 

A Rigorous Ruling 

Tue case of Mr. Hank Weeke decided 

the other day in St. Louis is one of 
national importance. Weeke was a poli- 
He had held offices of impor- 
tance. He thought he was a citizen, 
but he was not. He had not been nat- 
uralized. He cannot now be natural- 
ized because the federal court has said 
he is not a man of good moral char- 
acter. He played poker, it was proved. 
It was also shown that he went to 
places o’ nights where he should not have 
gone. In short, he was what we used 
to call a “rounder.” It does not appear 
that he was ever convicted of a crim- 
inal offense, though he was indicted. 
One cannot rise up in one’s place and 
protest against such a ruling, because 
one cannot say that the things Weeke 
did were right things to do. But if the 
examination of every person admitted 
to citizenship for many years past had 
been as searchingly conducted as in the 
case of Hank Weeke the registration 
lists of voters would be much shorter 
than they are. Such strict construc- 
tionism as to moral qualifications for 
voters a quarter of a century ago would 
have been enough to cause a wide- 
spread revolt among the believers in 
governmental non-interference with pri- 
vate morality. Any man who has been 
a gay boy may now be kept out of 
citizenship if it can be proved that his 
head ached of a morning from looking 


tician. 


shared 
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over the town by night. One man out 
of, we might say, millions has been 
found out in what until days not so 
long ago was regarded as a mere pec- 
cadillo of festive friskiness. It would 
seem that hereafter no one can become 
a citizen who cannot produce irrefrag- 
able proof that he never shot craps or 
made a bet at poker, and that he is 
otherwise even as were Parsifal and Sir 
Galahad, This may be as it should be. 
Nevertheless it opens up terrifying pos- 
sibilities of moral inquisition upon the 
part of the government concerning 
everybody. That in those possibilities 
lurk still other possibilities of blackmail 
goes without saying. We may see the 
time when the government will have as 
much trouble assuring itself that all its 
voters are chemically pure as it is hav- 
ing in the national capital in keeping 
out the liquor that the residents of that 
town insist upon carrying into its pro- 
hibition precincts. We shall have to 
have for the nation as a whole a moral- 
ity squad that will be as large as a good 
sized army. We shall have social ir- 
regularities exalted into grave moral 
delinquencies. We shall have the Mann 
act enlarged in scope until it is as com- 
prehensive as the commerce clause of 
the national constitution. The whole 
country will be a Puritan commonwealth 
in very fact and no one shall be admit- 
ted to the rights of citizenship unless 
he can bring proof that he is as inno- 
cent as the new-born babe. That this 
may make for greater personal purity 
is possible. That it will make for much 
hypocrisy is highly probable. 
Se 
. Three Good Friends 
Here are three men in the U. S. A. 
deliberately giving up $5,000,000 they 
might just as well have held on to, They 
are Harry Payne Whitney, Finley Peter 
Dunne, and Francis P. Garvin, a cap- 
italist, a philosoper otherwise known as 
Mr. Dooley, and a lawyer. The late 
Robert J. Collier left his estate to these 
three men. His wife was sufficiently 
provided for. She could not, it is said, 
have effectively contested the will. The 
beneficiaries of the will could have kept 
the estate and nobody would have been 
hurt. They didn’t. They made over 
the estate to Mrs. Collier. The estate 
includes Collier's Weekly, of which Mr. 
Dunne has latterly been the editor. The 
control of that periodical meant a vast 
power. But the three men gracefully 
relinquished that also, when they might 
have used it to make Presidents, and 
more millions. I don’t know much 
about Mr. Robert J. Collier. He chiefly 
succeeded to his father, T. F. Collier’s 
fortune. He did not achieve much with 
the publishing property after his father 
died, but he had not time before disease 
laid him low. But he did one thing 
that marked him wise if not great. He 
knew how to pick his friends. And a 
man who could have such friends must 
have been worthy of them. That alone 
is something of an accomplishment in 
these days. The world knows little of 
Mr. Whitney or Mr. Garvin, but every- 
body knows Dooley Dunne. The fol- 
lowers of that delightful writer’s hu- 
morous comment upon life as it is lived 
cannot but rejoice that in this renun- 
ciatory act in which he had a part, he 
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THE STORY OF THE SUN: 
1833-1918 By Frank M. O’Brien 


With an introduction by Edward Page Mitchell, Editor of THE SUN 
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PAPERS By Robert Cortes Holliday 
Author of “Booth Tarkington,” ete. 
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All those who have wished for another book as ff i 
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The Education of Henry Adams 
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Joel Chandler Harris—By 
Collier Harris, $3.50. 
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The Valley of Democracy—Mere- 
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Far Away and Long Ago—W. H. 
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Elizabeth Campaign—Mrs. Hum- 
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In the Heart of a Fool—William 
Allen White, $1.60. 
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Fellows Johnston, $1.35. 
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Rudyard Kipling’s 
New Book 


Answers the call of Kipling lovers for a 
book with the Indian flavor. Can you imagine a 
trooper from India in France, sitting down 
and dictating letters to a scribe, recounting to 
his people at home the wonders he has seen; 
the habits of the new people he has observed, 
and the methods of conducting their affairs? 
All expressed in the manner of the East. You 
will enjoy it hugely. 


Net $1.00. 


THE EYES OF ASIA 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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lived up to the best and kindest he had 
written during many years. It’s a real 
philosopher who can say to a million 
and one-third dollars, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan!” et 
‘OP Clo’! 

’Twi_t be Bundle Day in this burg, 
to-morrow, Saturday. Everybody should 
celebrate, by carrying a bundle down 
town. The bundle should contain any- 
thing you can think of in the way of 
clothing, new or old. When you ‘get 
down town with your bundle you will 
find pleasant young ladies on the street 
corners to relieve you of it and give 
you a tag for it. Those pleasant young 
ladies will see that the bundle finds its 
way to one of many stations for the 
receipt of such donations and the con- 
tents will go to the replenishing of the 
clothing departments of the Allies Shop, 
a lunch room and second-hand store 
conducted and operated by voluntary 
labor to earn money for the American 


Fund for French Wounded. The Junior 
League carries on this establishment not 
alone in aid of the French wounded, but 
for relief They 
carry on at Barnes hospital a Handicap 
Workshop, in which convalescents, crip- 
ples and defectives are given congenial 
work for which they are well paid. This 
workshop will be developed for the giv- 
ing of employment to our returned in- 
jured and mutilated With 
coming cold weather there will be de- 


work here at home. 


soldiers. 


mand among the poor for warm cloth- 
ing. Already this demand has depleted 
the supply at the Allies Shop, 608 North 
Broadway,—a most picturesque place, by 
the way, a combination of a French 
village street cafe and an old curiosity 
shop of the Quai D’Orsay. The na- 
tional government approves the work of 
the Junior League. So gather your 
slacker duds together, wrap ’em up in,as 
neat a bundle as can make, and 
tote ’em down town on Saturday morn- 


you 


ing, and you'll get a nice sweet smile 
and a silvery-toned “Thank you” from 
the peach who will relieve you of your 
blessed burden. For this one day let’s 
all give a very correct imitation of the 
ol’ clo’ man, for a good cause. 


o, 2%, 
“ “~ 


The President and Jreland 

I po not think it likely that President 
Wilson will be able to do anything for 
Ireland at the peace conference, but he 
might do something for the peace con- 
ference with Ireland. 
the Scotch Irish 
the chief organization of which in Ulster 
has communicated to him its apprecia- 


He belongs to 
Presbyterian church, 


tion of his services in behalf of world 
freedom. He replied to that communi- 
cation a short time ago, saying he hoped 
shortly to meet the senders of it face 
to face. 
thing that I am sure would have weight 
as expressing the American democratic 


He could say to them some- 


idea of home rule not inconsistent with 
participation in the empire as a whole. 
He could them how home rule 
for Ireland could, by the application of 
our system, mean home rule for both 
the north and the south of Ireland. 
Then the President might say 
thing of the same kind to the southern 
Irish. He could very well do this as 
the head of a party that holds the al- 
legiance of most of the Irish from the 
southern part of the island. He could 
show them how home rule for the north 
of Ireland could be established without 
necessarily interfering with the same 
thing for the south. Of course, the 
President could not speak for absolute 
independence of Ireland when the very 
large, very respectable and very pros- 
perous element in the north insists that 
it does not want to be separated from 
the remainder of the empire. That 
would not do at all. It would be too 
much of an interference in Great Brit- 
ain’s domestic affairs. But if there is 
anybody in the world to whom both 
factions in Ireland would give a re- 
spectful hearing that man is Woodrow 
Wilson. He is a man to whose advice 
the remainder of the world is very glad 
to listen. The President is the friend 
of liberty. He has some influence with 
the men who constitute the British gov- 
ernment. He has the support of that 
Greater Jreland which is settled in the 


show 


some- 


United States. It is not impossible that 








in two speeches in the opposed sections | 


of Ireland he would be able to set forth 
some considerations that would work 


for a reconciliation of interests and as. 4 


pirations between the elements hitherto 7 


x 


regarded as hopelessly irreconcilable, ] ’ 
hope that the President will go to Ire | 
land and speak to the people there ag 7 
he has spoken to the people of the entire ” 


world. 


Ireland should surely have ears © 


agi 


for him, if, as it now appears, Germany | 


herself is waiting on his word for some 
help in orienting her to the new time, 


Seo oe 
Amnesty 


United States 
army have been discharged, it is al- 


SoME officers of the 
leged, for unnecessary harshness in deal- 
ing with “conscientious objectors” to the 
war, at Camp Funston. The incident 
serves to remind me that if conscientious 
objectors to the war were not to be 
too harshly dealt with in the military 
camps, there is reason for mitigating the 
harshness with which the government 
has dealt with opponents of the war 
outside the camps. The government 
that protects the conscientious objectors 
against cruelty of army officers, should 
surely, now that peace has come, grant 
amnesty to all those persons under con- 
viction for violating those sections of 
the espionage acts involving no open 
treason or dealing with the enemy. 
Most of the people I have in mind are 
being punished for nothing more than 
the expression of an opinion at variance 
with that of the majority. 
and are people of passionate conviction 
and fiery speech, but ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of them were not friends 
or supperters of Germany. They hate 
Germany as fiercely as the men who en- 
listed to fight her. They were and are 
opposed to war in the abstract and the 
concrete. They were and are opposed 
to capitalists in all countries. The things 
they said could have been said without 
harm in peace times. Their saying those 
things did no harm even in the midst 
of the war. Those persons were tried 
under conditions that operated to their 
hurt. They were made the victims of 
judges and juries inflamed by excess of 
zeal until they exaggerated the utter- 
ances of mere critical objection into ex- 
citations to treason. Most of the con- 
victed were given sentences entirely too 
heavy for their offenses, calmly viewed. 
These people are as much the victims 
of unnecessary harshness as any of the 
conscientious objectors said to have 
been cruelly dealt with by the officers 
of the military police at Camp Funston. 
They should be granted amnesty. They 
are not enemies. Most of them are 
Americans who take only a too literal 
view of what Americanism means. They 
are punished for exercising what they 
took to be an inalienable right—freedom 
of speech. It would be a splendid thing 
if the President should cable from Paris 
a proclamation of amnesty to all these 
people as a Christmas gift. The nations 
are repatriating their enemy prisoners. 
We should release all the people of our 
own country who are held in durance 
because they did not believe as most of 
us believed about the war. Let our ow? 
people go! . 
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Burning Crosses 
By Thomas Lloyd Lennon 


There are three men in this story, 
and three women, and_ the 


cross. that 


golden, 
burning shines on the 
steeple-top of the old Church of Saint 
Mary. The three men are the Pessi- 
mist, the Optimist and the Cynic. Their 
names are Peter and Paul and John. 
The three women are the wives of the 
three men, and their names are Mary 
and Martha and Agnes. 


5 

Now Peter and Paul and John, in the 
soft calm of an October night, walked, 
arm linked in arm, along the street of 
whitest lights in the heart of the great 
city that rose again. Peter and Paul 
and John were returning from one of 
the many odorous eating places that 
throng the byways of the city’s forbid- 
returning to 
their homes and their wives; to Mary 
and Martha and Agnes. And as the 
three men walked—past the alleys where 
sportive ladies keep their doors ajar, 
past the square of Robert Louis the be- 
loved, past the gaunt, gray building, 
called with perhaps deserved irony the 


den parts. They were 


Hall of Justice—there shone into their 
eyes the flame of the blazing cross that 
tops the steeple of the old church, And 
Peter and Paul and John stopped walk- 
ing and looked upon the burning cross; 
and it was beautiful to look upon. When 
they had looked upon it for a time, 
they walked again, and Peter, who was 
the Pessimist, turned to Paul and John 
and began to speak. And Peter said: 

That cross is the symbol of the good 
behind which lurks the evil. That cross 
—the sign of a holy church—looks up- 
on, gleams upon, smiles upon the vicious- 
ness of men. That cross—the eternal 
reminder of the opening of an eternal 
stands shining on the ramparts 





heaven 
of a human hell. That cross—that burn- 
ing cross—points to the great truth that 
all great good is followed relentlessly 
by greater evil. 

And Peter, who was the Pessimist, 
stopped speaking. And when he had 
stopped, Paul, who was the Optimist, 
began to speak. And Paul said:° 

That cross is the symbol, not of the 
good that cloaks the evil, but of the 
love that endureth forever. That cross 
points to the great truth, that the love 
of God relentlessly pursues, even unto 
the rim of their hell, them that have 
fallen, That cross is the figure of an 
all-strong, all-compelling,  all-abiding 
love. That cross—that burning cross— 
is the sign of the great spirit of love 
that ruleth all the world. 

And when Paul, who was the Op- 
timist, stopped speaking, John, who was 
the Cynic, began to speak, and he said: 

That cross cannot be the symbol ot 
love, for love is not and can have no 
symbol. Love is phantasy, illusion, mi- 
rage, unreality. Aye! I have looked 
upon life and I have seen it. Man, im- 
pelled by that which he calleth love, 
swept on by that which he calleth a 
pure, unselfish, generous devotion, takes 
upon himself woman. But it is blind, 
uncontrollable, horrible instinct that im- 
pels him, a cruel, unconquerable, un- 
written, unspoken command that sweeps 
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him on as a wind sweeps dead leaves: 
And it is not love. Aye! I say it. 
That there is no love; that no union 
of man and woman bringeth happiness 
save that the man be blind and see not 
the selfishness of the woman, save that 
the man be too intent on other things 
and see not the monster the woman 
would make him, save that both the man 
and woman be of the few that are gift- 
ed with the gifts of grace not given 
to the many. And mark you now that 
that burning cross is not the symbol of 
love, but the symbol of the mocking 
illusion that hath enslaved all men. 

And John, who was the Cynic, stopped 
speaking. And now the three men were 
come to the end of the street of whitest 
lights. And so they separated, each go- 
ing to his home and his wife—to Mary 
and Martha and Agnes. 


IT. 

Now, when a great number of days 
had passed, Mary and Martha and 
Agnes, in the cool sweetness of a May- 
time evening, came forth together from 
the old Church of Saint Mary. Mary 
and Martha and Agnes were returning 
from their prayer, for their days were 
accomplished that they should be de- 
livered. They were returning to their 
homes and their husbands, to Peter and 
Paul and John. And as they walked— 
up the tedious hill on the sides of which 
an Oriental Croesus sold his silks, past 
gray hulks of houses of the rich, and 
along the level place that overlooks alli 
the city—they turned and gazed down- 
ward into the sea of twinkling lights. 
And as they turned, the flame of the 
blazing cross shone into their eyes, and 
Mary and Martha and Agnes stopped 
walking and looked upon the burning 
cross; and it was beautiful to look up- 
on. When they had looked upon it for 
And Mary, 
the wife of Peter the Pessimist, turned 
to Martha and Agnes, and began to 
speak. And Mary said: 


a time, they walked again. 


I have prayed that I shall bring forth 
a man-child who shall be like Him that 
died on the cross. I have prayed that 
my first-born shall be a son, and that 
he will bring joy to me and to Peter, 
my husband. And I shall become hap- 
pier than even now I am happy. For 
Peter, my husband, who is sad ever, 
shall not be sad thereafter, but he shall 
become joyful because I shall have given 
him a son. And he shall love me more 
sweetly than now he loveth me. 

And Mary, who was the wife of Peter 
the Pessimist, stopped speaking. And 
when she had stopped, Martha, the wife 
of Paul the Optimist, began to speak. 
And Martha said: 

I have not prayed for my first-born 
for I care not what it be. I have not 
prayed that it be a man-child, for Paul, 
my husband, loveth me not as 1 would 
be loved, but he loveth me after a fash- 
ion. Paul, my husband, doth not under- 
stand; he speaketh always in je&; I am 
to him but a thing, and I am grown 
aweary. I care not what my child be, 
I care not if it be still-born, I care not 
if it killeth me to bear it. 

And when Martha, who was the wife 
of Paul the Optimist, stopped speaking, 
Agnes, the wife of John the Cynic, be- 
Agnes said: 
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“This medieval anthology bears a 
definite relation to all Symonds’ 
writings. ... It serves as a kind of 
introduction to his history of the 
Italian Renaissance both in order of 
time and of subject. In 1884 
Symonds had completed his trans- 
lation and the book was published 
in London,—-a memorial for all time 
of what a vagabunduli libellus should 
be in format, hand-made paper and 
genuine vellum binding. This I first 
reprinted in October, 1899, after a 
manner that suitably reflected the 
refinement of the original issue. 
Now, with a further lapse of years, I 
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my final presentation, aided by cer- 
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came forth from the room a white-clad 
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I have prayed God that He make my 
labor terrible and my agony long. John, 
my husband, hath doubts grave of my 
love, and I would prove myself to him. 
I have prayed by the cross that that 
burning cross portrays that my pain 
shall be enduring, that it shall kindle 
anew my husband’s love and show him 
that gladly I suffer for the .love of 
him. This I have prayed in the name 
of Him that died on tle cross. 

And Agnes, the wife of John the Cyn- 
ic, stopped speaking. And now the 
three women were come to the end of 
the level place. And so they separated, 
each going to her home and her hus- 
band—to Peter and Paul and John. 

IIl, 

Peter, because he was a man, did not 
understand, and Peter, because he was 
the Pessimist, did not want to under- 
stand, And so he was made to stay 
on the outside of the room in which 
Mary suffered. And Peter’s face was 
long and full of fear as he walked the 
outer hall. For Peter looked not to 
the good, but to the evil in things. And 
as he walked there smote upon his ears 
a wail of pain in the voice of Mary, 
and Peter winced as if it were he that 
was hurt. And he grew more fearful. 
And close upon that first sound of an- 
guish there came a second, and another, 
and then many more. And Peter was 
perplexed. And then sharply there was 
heard a new and strange voice, and the 
voice cried out shrilly, and Mary’s voice 
was silent. And Peter, hearing the cry 
in the strange voice, stood transfixed 
where he walked. And he wondered 
and he doubted and he feared until a 
white-clad figure came forth from the 
room and brought Peter tidings of great 
joy. And then a smile rose to Peter’s 
face, and hot tears swelled his eyes 
and burst out upon his cheeks, and Peter 
went into the room where Mary lay 
with her first-born. 

% 

Paul, because he was a man, did not 
understand, and Paul, because he was 
the Optimist, could never understand. 
And so he was made to stay on the 
outside of the room in which Martha 
suffered. And Paul’s face was round 
and full of hope as he walked the outer 
hall. For Paul looked not to the evil, 
but to the good in things. And as he 
walked, there smote upon his ears a wail 
of pain in the voice of Martha, and 
Paul winced as if it were he that was 
hurt. And his face was not so full of 
hope. And close upon that first sound 
of anguish there came a second, and 
another, and then many more. And the 
light died in Paul’s eyes, and he was 
stricken with a terror, and he began 
to wonder, and to doubt, and to be 
afraid. And then Martha’s voice called 
out his name, and Paul ran and beat 
upon the door of the room in which 
Martha suffered. But they would not 
let him in. And hot tears swelled his 
eyes and burst out upon his cheeks, and 
fear shone in his face, and Paul the 
Optimist stood transfixed and terrified. 
And a new thought byrned into his soul 
and held him grappled. And then there 
was heard a new and a strange voice, 
and the voice cried out sharply, and 
Martha’s voice was silent. And there 
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figure that brought Paul tidings of great 
joy. But Paul did not hear, and his 
cheeks were still wet with tears as he 
went to Martha where she lay with her 
first-born. 
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John, because he was a man, did not 
understand, and John, because he was 
the Cynic, pretended that he did not 
care. And so he was made to stay on 
the outside of the room in which Agnes 
suffered. And John’s face bore no ex- 
pression at all as he walked the outer 
hall. For John was the Cynic and he 
did not believe in love. And as he 
walked there smote upon his ears a wail 
of pain in the voice of Agnes, and John 
winceg as if it were he that was hurt. 
And fear strode upon his face. And 
close upon that first sound of anguish 
there came a second, and another, and 
then many more. And his heart with- 
in him seemed to melt and pour out 
through his veins like molten iron. And 
slowly there dawned upon the soul of 
John the Cynic a great truth in which 
he had not believed. And the fear went 
from his face and in its place there 
came understanding and the knowledge 
of love. And when the door of the 
room opened, and a white-clad figure 
came forth to John with tidings of great 
joy, he rushed into the room. And 
there was no longer doubt, but faith, and 
understanding, and a great tendernes in 
his eyes as John looked upon Agnes 
and her first-born. 

IV. 

Now, when a great number of days 
had passed, Mary and Martha and Ag- 
nes, in the cool sweetness of a June- 
time evening, came forth together from 
the old Church of Saint Mary. Mary 
and Martha and Agnes were returning 
from their prayers, for this had been 
the day of their purification. They were 
returning to their homes and their hus- 
bands, to Peter and Paul and John. 
And as they walked—up the tedious 
hill on the sides of which an Oriental 
Croesus sold his silks, past gray hulks 
of houses of the rich, and along the 
level place that overlooks all the city— 
they turned and gazed downward into 
the sea of twinkling lights. And as they 
turned, the flame of the blazing cross 
shone into their eyes, and Mary and 
Martha and Agnes stopped walking and 
looked upon the burning cross; and it 
was beautiful to look upon. And when 
they had looked upon it for a time, they 
walked again, and Mary, who was the 
wife of Peter, turned to Martha and 
Agnes and began to speak. And Mary 
said: 

I prayed that my first-born should be 
a man-child and heaven heard my prayer. 
But I am not happy. I prayed that my 
child should be a son that Peter, my 
husband, might not be sad, but that he 
might be joyful and love me more 
sweetly than he did. But now that 1 
have given him a son he loveth me not 
even as he did, but he loveth and giveth 
all his love to his son. I bore the bur- 
den of a burning cross and it, hath 
branded sorrow in my soul. And I am 
no longer happy, but unhappy. And 
Peter, my husband, is no longer un- 
happy, but he is happy. And he loveth 
the child that I bore him, and he is ever 
joyful, but he hath forgotten me, Mary, 
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Furs for the Kiddies 


Furs Just Like Mother's 


The cunningest assortment of furs for tiny girls, soft gray 
and white squirrel, taupe squirrel, summer ermine, natural opos- 
sum, lynx, cat, prairie fox, Iceland fox, red, brown and brown 
coney, natural marmot, tiger cat, mole, coney, etc. 


Warm, becoming little scarfs—some animal scarf effects and 
others storm collars—and cozy little muffs for small hands in 
the canteen and round styles. These altogether charming furs 
will immensely please any small girl. The styles are “very grown 


up” and the prices reasonable. 
$3.95 to $27.50 


The prices range from 


The Furs You Give for 
Christmas 


Should Be VANDERVOORT Quality Furs 


Coats Coatees 
Scarfs Muffs 
Novelty Pieces 


Capes 


Below we are giving a partial list of the 
many attractive things shown in the Fur Shop: 


Decidedly smart Natural Marmot Coat with collar 
and cuffs of nutria, $137.50 
Coat of natural muskrat, belted style, $185.00 
Chic Coat of natural muskrat, with self border and 
Raccoon coliar and cuffs, $265.00 
Wonderful Skunk Marten Cape with yoke effect and 
deep cuff at armhole, $350.00 
Beautiful Hudson Seal Coat with skunk collar, cuff 
and border, $625.00 
$315.00 
Handsome fox in red, white, black, brown, pointed, 


taupe, cross, silver, georgette in animal scarfs and 
long two-skin throw effects are priced up to $600.00 


Beautiful skunk marten and rich lynx Coatee, Cape, 
Throws, Shawl Collars and Animal Scarfs, ranging in 
price from $39.50 to $350.00 

Hip Coat and Coatee of nutria, trimmed in Hud- 
$350.00 


Smart coat of Hudson seal, 


son seal, 











= Fur Shop—tThird Floor. 
= Olive and Locust from Ninth to Tenth 
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his wife, and I am grown aweary, and 
ever shall I be sad. 

And Mary, who was the wife of Peter, 
who had been the Pessimist, stopped 
speaking. And when she stopped, Mar- 
tha, who was the wife of Paul, began 
to speak. And Martha said: 
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For “Him” 
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Smoking Sets 


Scarf Pins 

Cuff Links 
| Collar Buttons 
Signet Rings 
Cigar Cutters 
Watch Chains 
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Fountain Pens 
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Christmas Gifts for Everybody 
Gifts of Undeniable Quality 


N making gifts for Christmas it is well to bear in mind that a dur- 
able, useful and desirable gift of jewelry costs no more than a 
less acceptable gift, and becomes more and more treasured as time 





Platinum Bar Pin, $284.00 


This beautiful pierced design contains 15 
fine diamonds of exceptional brilliancy 
and quality. It is a pin which you would 
be glad to possess. 

Other Bar Pins as high as $2800. 





This Ring is a neat This novelty design 


platinum pierced is an extra value 
design of unusual for the investment. 
yet simple beauty, The diamonds are 
with a diamond of of good quality and 
magnificent splen- the mounting shows 
dor. See this value them at their full 
at value— 


$628.00 $72.00 
Diamond Rings - $15.00 and up 


We solicit the charge accounts of 
responsible individuals. 
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For “Her” 


| Vanity Cases 
Dorine Boxes 


Mesh Bags 





Coin Pockets 
Toilet Articles 
Bar Pins | 





Hat Pins 
Wristlet Watch 
Diamonds 


Dinner Rings 
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| Pearls 
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I cared not what my first-born should 
be, and I cared not if it were still-born, 
and I cared not if I died in birthing it. 
And ever was I sad because Paul, my 
husband, loved me not as I would have 
been loved, but he loved me after a 
fashion, But I bore the burden of a 
burning cross and it hath singed my soul 
with happiness. And now I am no 
longer sad, but I am joyful, for Paul, 
my husband, loveth me again, and he 
speaketh no more in jest, but is grave 
always, and no more am I but a thing 
to him. Some change hath o’ertaken 
him and he is no longer happy, but un- 
happy, and sad even as once I was, and 
as was Peter, Mary’s husband. But he 
loveth me and I am possessed of a 
great joy. 

And Martha, who was the wife of 
Paul, who had been the Optimist, stopped 
speaking. And when she had stopped, 
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Agnes, who was the wiie of John, be- 
gan to speak. And Agnes said: 

I prayed God that my labor might be 
terrible and my agony long so that 
the doubts of John of my love for him 
might pass away. But now, because | 
suffered much, and because my pain 
was enduring, and because my prayer 
hath been answered, I care not if John 
loveth me. For I have my child, and 
he is a man-child, and he belongeth to 
me, and I shall live for him. I bore 
the burden of a burning cross, and it 
hath blistered my soul with renuncia- 
tion. I demanded pain that John, my 
husband, seeing me suffer, might love 
And pain was given me, and John 
3ut now I do not want 


me, 
did Tove me. 
his love, for it is nothing to me; but 
I do want the love of my babe whom 
I have borne in long labor and much 


agony. 
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And Agnes, who was the wife of John, 
who had been the Cynic, stopped speak- 
ing. And now the three women were 
come to the end of the level place. And 
so they separated, each going to her 
home and her husband—to Peter and 
Paul and John. 

NV, 

Now, Peter and Paul and John, in 
the soft calm of an October night, 
walked, arm linked in arm, along the 
street of whitest lights in the heart of 
the great city that rose again. Peter 
and Paul and John were returning from 
one of the many odorous eating places 
that throng the byways of the city’s 
forbidden paths. They were returning 
to their homes and their wives, to Mary 
and Martha and Agnes. And as the 
three men walked—past the alleys where 
sportive ladies keep their doors ajar, 


past the square of Robert Louis the be- 
loved, past the gaunt, gray building 
called with perhaps deserved irony the 
Hall of Justice—there shone into their 
eves the flame of the blazing cross that 
tops the steeple of the old church. And 
Peter and Paul and John stopped walk- 
ing and looked upon the burning cross; 
and it was beautiful to look upon. When 
they had looked for a time 
they walked again, and Peter, who had 
been the Pessimist, turned to Paul and 
And Peter 


upon it 


John, and began to speak. 
said: 

That cross is the symbol of the good 
that overcometh all evil. That cross— 
the sign of a holy church—the while it 
looks upon, gleams upon, smiles upon 
the viciousness of men, is the figure of 
the eternal truth that upon the heels of 
all great evil there comes greater good. 
That cross—that burning cross—stands 
as the symbol of the love and care of an 
all-loving, all-caring God Who maketh 
pain into joy and Who draweth good 
from evil. 

And Peter, who had been the Pessi- 
mist, stopped speaking. And when he 
had stopped, Paul, who had been the 
Optimist, began to speak, and Paul said: 

That cross is the symbol of the great 
truth that there is no good, but evil. 
That cross—the sign of a holy church 
—in its stand at the gates of this hell 
is the figure of the eternal truth that 
behind all the happiness of man there 
lurks greater unhappiness. That cross 
—that burning cross—reveals the cruelty 
of a destiny that maketh men and wo- 
men suffer that a new man may be born 
to suffer. That cross—here on the rim 
of a vice-pool, telleth in a voice stronger 
than the wind of the terrible pain that 
all pleasure bringeth. 

And Paul, who had been the Optimist, 
stopped speaking, And when he had 
stopped, John, who had been the Cynic, 
began to speak. And John said: 

That cross cannot be the symbol of 
evil, for evil is not and can have no 
All is love and love is all, and 
love is not evil. Aye! I have looked 
upon life and I have seen it. And there 
is love, and love is great and ruleth all 
things. Love maketh light that which 
is heavy, love beareth equally all that 
is unequal. Love can and doth do all 
things. Love maketh the bitter to be 
sweet and the sweet to be more sweet. 
And nothing is there that is sweeter 
than Nothing is there that is 
stronger. Nothing is there that is more 
generous and unselfish than love. Love 
is the sun and moon and all the stars. 
Love lighteth every heart and buildeth 
Love is the Spirit of the 


symbol, 


love. 


every home. 
Creator and it proceedeth from Him, 
and it is the greatest and most excel- 
lent of all things. Aye! I say it. That 
there is love. That there is no success 
without love. That I had rather be 
the king of one loving and tender heart, 
and she the queen of my heart, than 
the ruler of all the world. 


And John, who had been the Cynic, 
stopped speaking. And now the three 
men were come to the end of the street 
of whitest lights. And so they sep- 
arated, each going to his home and to 
his wife, to Mary and Martha and 
Agnes. . 

—From San Francisco Town Talk. 
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Letters From the People 
Why Is Hearst? 


New York, Decemher 9, 1918. 

Editor Reedy’s Mirror: 

Now that William R. Hearst again has 
the center of the stage with the senate 
and the country as his critics, and rival 
newspapers publishing all the revela- 
tions with ghoulish glee, it makes one 
wonder, for all these charges have 
been suspected long, why his metropoli- 
tan publications are so popular. 

A close study verifies some facts 
which we hesitate to acknowledge: In 
the first place, we seek his publications 
because we feel that they are free of 
subsidized articles, and that the influ- 
ence of the Morgan and Standard Oil 
groups are lacking. Secondly, what we 
read in the Hearst papers is made com- 
prehensible by well-paid and competent 
writers and specialists. 

That the circulation of the Sunday 
edition of the New York American is 
over a million and his New York Eve- 
ning Journal follows this closely, de- 
spite the attacks made upon its publish- 
er’s patriotism, is due mainly to the 
first citation in the previous paragraph. 
Then, too, the Sunday American is the 
handsomest of the Sunday papers and 
contains the most readable articles and 
the most attractive illustrations and 
really humorous “comic” pictures of 
long established popularity. 

But it is Hearst’s avowed Radicalism 
that is the backbone of his papers’ wide- 
spread following. 

The masses believe this Radicalism is 
their Radicalism, and not the Radicalism 
of the moneyed and “big business” inter- 
ests, which, with the stall-fed Taft as 
spokesman, advocates “bullets for the 
Bolsheviki.” 

Then we must consider those who look 
at Sunday as a day of relaxation and 
amusement. They get it by perusing 
the funny sheet. If interested in heav- 
ier material they read the magazine sec- 
tion, and, if sordidly inclined they get 
a full knowledge of the sports on turf, 
field and in Wall Street with all their 
attendant gambling from the well-con- 
ducted departments of the Hearst pa- 
pers devoted to them. 

Of course the Hearst papers also es- 
tablish, maintain and continue to in- 
crease their following of radicals in 
political, financial, social and labor mat- 
ters, and although Hearst has cast aside, 
for the present at least, his personal 
political ambitions, yet it cannot be de- 
nied that his advocacy of certain can- 
didates for political preferment, of any 
party, often owe their selection and elec- 
tion to his persistent appeals to the 
prejudices of the masses. 

More than half the population of New 
York, the world’s financial center, have 
been educated by Hearst theories, be 
cause he presents the best articles, writ- 
ten by the best writers, who are well 
paid for their work. 

In the field of metropolitan journalism 
where press agency influences of the 
moneyed interests prevail, the public is 
not slow to discern the chaff from the 
wheat. 

All the influences under the sun can 
continue to attack Hearst, even if some 
of the things said about him are estab- 
lished, but all this will never cause his 
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in their field 


These instruments are the “big three” in the musical world. 


They have stood the test of master musical critics. 


Our selling proposition will surely interest you. 


Their superior workmanship, their magnificent appear- 
ance will greatly appeal to those who want instruments of 
super-excellence; and their clear, ringing tone is so rich and 
natural, re-creating human voice as well as musical instru- 
Another important feature is the fact 
that these three instruments play all makes of records. 


Too much cannot be said in favor of the Victrola, the 
And yet cold type cannot do them full 
To gain a proper conception of their splendor—their 
bell-like tonal qualities, it is necessary to see them—to 
hear them. 


We carry an extensive 


stock of Records; including vocal, instrumental and band _ selections. 
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S @ Knowing when to buy, we bought early, and knowing where to buy, we bought to best ad- 
2 vantage. These decisive superiorities reflected directly in our moderate pricings, accrue to 
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S Exclusive and Individual Conceptions 
a Affording Limitless Choice 
a An array of the season’s most fascinating nov- 
5 elties, as designed by America’s foremost fur- 
e riers—Gift Furs of consummate appeal to the 
2 woman of fashion: 
a Handsome Skunk Cape Coatee.................... $150.00 
5 Large Red Fox Scarf and Muff Set.............. $79.50 
A Exclusive Hudson Seal Coatee.................... $250.00 
el Nutria Coatee, belted and pocketed.............. $85.00 
Hudson Seal Coatee, Lynx collared............ $250.00 
Handsome Novelty Nutria Jacket............ $255.00 
Baum Marten Scarf and Muff Sets............ $150.00 
Exceptionally Large Mink Cape.................. $450.00 
Mole Cape, with Gray Lynx Collar............ $225.00 
; Very fine Cape Horn Seal Coat.................. $695.00 
Scotch Mole Cape, with Skunk.................... $625.00 
c Exquisite Scotch Mole Coatee.................... $250.00 
Ultra-Modish Nutria Cape Coatee.............. $175.00 
Novelty Jacket of Hudson Seal.................. $450.00 
2 Long, Roomy Nutria Coat, with belt........ $355.00 : 
a Novelty Jacket of Taupe Squirrel.............. $350.00 
Hudson Seal Cape, with Skunk Collar......$295.00 
Long Hudson Seal Coat, with Skunk........ $695.00 
le 
a Children’s Furs in More Than 150 Styles and 
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publications to decrease in circulation as 
long as the great mass of workers and 
people of the middle class are inclined 
to believe that he is their advocate against 
Wal! Street and corporate interests as 
against their own. 


All through the New York Tribune’s 
attacks the Hearst papers have increased 
in circulation. Even now that it is prac- 
tically proven that his enmity to our 
allies, England and Japan, was persis- 
tent and sinister, despite the protests 
of the level-headed Caleb Van Hamm, 
you will not note any falling off in the 
sales of the Hearst publications. Rather 
they will increase while the circulation 


of his various contemporaries among 
the New York newspapers stand still or 
dwindle. Be it remembered that while 
the charges of Hearst’s “pro-German- 
ism” were being promulgated most vo- 
ciferously, he supported and elected an 
unknown and much abused candidate 
for the mayorality of New York—John 
F, Hylan—while every other New York 
newspaper, except the Morning Tele- 
graph, enthusiastically supported his op- 
ponent. 


In addition to this, all the other news- 
papers made an issue of John Purroy 
Mitchell’s Americanism and John F. 
Hylan’s alleged pro-Germanism. 





Also, be it remembered, that an elec- 
tion fund: of over a million and a half 
dollars was expended in an endeavor 
to re-elect Mitchel. Can it be that the 
public at large knew, as the Hearst pa- 
pers charged, that this fund was from 
the same source which Hearst also 
charged controlled the other metropol- 
itan dailies? 

AN ATTENTIVE NEW YORKER. 
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Steward—We're held up by a sub- 
marine, sir. Seasick Passenger—Good! 
I hope the darn pirate relieves the ship 
of her roll—Buffalo Express. 





The Christmas Tree 


The custom of the Christmas tree 
is a very recent institution. It is of 
a late date not only in Russia, but also 
in Germany, where it was first estab- 
lished and whence it spread every- 
where, in the new as well as in 
the Old World. In France the Christ- 
mas tree was adopted only after 
the old world. In France the Christ- 
the Franco-German war, later therefore 
than 1870. According to Prussian chron- 
icles, the custom of lighting the Christ- 
mas tree as we now find it in Germany 
was established about a hundred years 
ago. It penetrated into Russia about 
1830, and was very soon adopted 
throughout the empire by the richer 
(So wrote Helen P. Blavatsky, 
in Lucifer, in 1891, condensing an ar- 


classes. 


ticle by Dr. Kaygorodoff in the Novoyé 
Vremya. The article is reproduced 
here from Theosophy, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

It is very difficult to trace the custom 
historically. Its origin belongs undeni- 
ably to the highest antiquity. Fir trees 
have ever been held in honour by the an- 
cient nations of Europe. As evergreen 
plants and symbols of never-dying veg- 
etation, they were sacred to the nature- 
deities, such as Pan, Isis and others. 
According to ancient folklore the pine 
was born from the body of the nymph 
Pitys (the Greek name of that tree), 
the beloved of the gods Pan and Bo- 
reas. During the vernal festivals in 
honor of the great goddess of nature, 
fir trees were brought into the temples 
decorated with fragrant violets. 

The ancient northern peoples of Eu- 
rope had a like reverence for the pine 
and fir trees in general, and made great 
use of them at their various festivals. 
Thus for instance, it is well known that 
the pagan priests of ancient Germany, 
when celebrating the first stage of the 
sun’s return toward the vernal equinox, 
held in their hands highly ornamented 
pine branches. And this points to the 
great probability of the now Christian 
custom of lighting Christmas trees be- 
ing the echo of the pagan custom of re- 
garding the pine as a symbol of a solar 
festival, the precursor of the birth of 
the sun. It stands to reason that its 
adoption and establishment in Christian 
Germany imparted to it a new, and so 
to speak, Christian form. Thence fresh 
legends—as is always the case—explain- 
ing in their own way the origin of the 
ancient custom. We know of one such 
legend, remarkably poetical in its charm- 
ing simplicity, which purports to give 
the origin of this now universally pre- 
vailing custom of ornamenting Christ- 
mas trees with lighted wax tapers. 

Near the cave in which was born the 
Saviour of the world grew three trees 
—a pine, an olive, and a palm. On that 
holy eve when the guiding star of Beth- 
lehem appeared in the heavens, that 
star which announced to the long-suffer- 
ing world the birth of Him who brought 
to mankind the glad tidings of a bliss- 
ful hope, all nature rejoiced and is said 
to have carried to the feet of the Infant- 
God her best and holiest gifts. 

Among others the olive tree that 
grew at the entrance of the cave of 
Bethlehem brought forth its golden 
fruit; the palm offered to the Babe its 
green and shadowy vault, as a protec- 
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tion against heat and storm; alone the 
The poor 


pine had nought to offer. 
tree stood in dismay and sorrow, vainly 
trying to think what it could present 
as a gift to the Child-Christ. Its 


branches were painfully drooping down, 


and the intense agony of its grief finally 


forced from its bark and branches a 
flood of hot transparent tears, whose 
large resinous and gummy drops fell 
thick and fast around it. A silent star, 
twinkling in the blue canopy of heaven, 
perceived these tears; and forthwith, 
confabulating with her companions—lo, 
a miracle took place. Hosts of shoot- 
ing stars fell down, like unto a great 
rain shower, on the pine until they 
twinkled and shone from every needle, 
from top to bottom. Then trembling 
with joyful emotion, the pine proudly 
raised her drooping branches and ap- 
peared for the first time before the 
eyes of a wondering world, in most 
dazzling brightness. From that time, 
the legend tells us, men adopted the habit 
of ornamenting the pine tree on Christ- 
mas eve with numberless lighted can- 


dles. 
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Mrs. Spatts—Oh, if I were only a 
man. Spatts—Huh! You'd be as crazy 
as I was and go and marry some fool 
of a woman.—Boston Transcript. 
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“Very public spirited, is he not?” “Oh, 
yes. He is continually in a high fever 
because somebody else does not do some- 
thing about something immediately.”— 


Judge. 
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In the Yiddish Theatre 


To the person witnessing a play done 
in the Yiddish manner, it appears at 
first that the star of the performance 
is the prompter. Unlike the prompter 
in the English-speaking stock compa- 
nies, who “throws a line” now and then 
to a floundering actor, the functionary 
of the Yiddish theatre, sitting hidden 
from the audience within a hood fixed 
in the floor, just beyond the footlights 
in the middle of the stage, reads the play 
straight through. 

It was at the presentation of a Rus- 
sian drama in the Yiddish manner that 
one playgoer first watched the workings 
of this strange custom, yet after an act 
or two he ceased to be conscious of the 
clear, unemotional reading of the prompt- 
er (a woman in this instance), and 
heard only the highly emotional repeti- 
tion of her phrases by the actors. 

Suddenly .the playgoer discovered, to 
his own satisfaction, that here was mere- 
ly another convention of the theatre, a 
convention to which the Yiddish theatre 
patrons were thoroughly . accustomed, 
and a convention which made it possi- 
ble for their playhouses to offer their 
prodigiously large repertories. For in 
the Yiddish theatre the players, as a 
rule, make no attempt to memorize their 
parts. 

Upon inquiry of the manager, the 
playgoer discovered that the piece of 
the evening was a hastily prepared ver- 
sion of a popular new Russian novel. 
The so-called dramatization consisted 
of little more than cutting out descrip- 
tive passages and writing in a few nec- 
essary connecting conversations. Of the 
company only one player had ever acted 
in this particular piece before. It was 
further revealed that only this player 
and the prompter knew anything more 
about this play than could be stated in 
a hundred-word summary. 

There had been not a single rehear- 
sal. Yet each actor was going through 
the play with scarcely a trace of per- 
turbation except, perhaps, when he found 
the stage manager waiting for him at an 
exit, waving him toward the exit on 
the opposite side of the stage. But 
even then the players usually kept the 
mood of the scene they had just been 
acting, in their manner and carriage, 
and sometimes they repeated the last 
line of the scene. Perhaps they always 
repeat this last line, in such circum- 
stances, whenever they can recall it. 

The playgoer went back of the scenes 
by invitation of the manager. Instead 
of a company more or less on the qui 
vive for their cues, as in the theatre 
where players learn their lines, the Rus- 
sians were nonchalantly strolling about 
or sitting in groups chatting, evidently 
paying not the slightest attention to 
what was going on in the glare of the 
footlights. Once in a while the stage 
manager, playbook in hand, called to one 
of the actors that it was time to go 
on, and indicated which side he should 
enter from. For it would be rather awk- 
ward, even in a conversational Russian 
drama, for a person to bump into the 
very one whom, of all people, he was not 
supposed to see at that particular junc- 
ture. 

At one time the manager succeeded 
only with difficulty in quelling the heated 
objections of the gentleman who was 
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playing the villain of the piece, who 
had just found out that in the next 
scene he was to suffer the hero to strike 
him in the face. The objector, it de- 
veloped, was a moving-picture actor tak- 
ing part in this particular performance 
to accommodate his friend, the manager. 
However, the scene was performed after 
a fashion, though the villain’s eye 
glowed with the indignation of an ar- 
tist’s wounded dignity. 

When the curtain fell at the end of 
the fourth act the manager advanced 
to the footlights and introduced each 
player with a laudatory speech of some 
The longest speech was prelim- 
inary to the introduction of the 
gentleman who played the villain, and 
at one point there was an interruption 
of cheers from the audience. The as- 
sistant manager explained that the man- 
ager told the audience that the actor 
they were about to see was earning 
$10,000 yearly in the movies. 

Although the Yiddish method of giv- 
ing a performance necessarily limits 
the players more or less to stock stage 
business, there is, nevertheless, a cu- 
rious quality of spontaneity in their 
speech which is often lacking on the 
stage where lines are memorized. Pos- 
sibly this effect of talk impelled by 
fresh thinking is the simple result of 
hearing and thinking each line for the 
first time; whereas in the theatre of the 
memorized line the actor finds it one 
of his severest tasks to appear to be 
thinking, each speech for the first time. 

Readers and theatregoers will recall 
the rehearsal scene in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” where Flute starts to 
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rattle through his part, never stopping 
when it is another’s turn to speak, and 
Quince rebukes him; “‘Ninus’ tomb, 


man? why, you must not speak that yet! ~ 
speak all your part at once, cues and © 
all.” Yet Flute, with a little instruc~ 9) 
tion, might have proved a satisfactory ~~ | 
prompter in a Yiddish theatre -—From me | 


That you answer to Pyramus, 


prompter in a Yiddish theatre—From 
oe 
Patience—Do you believe this war is 
one of conquest? Patrice—Well, I 
know a lot of girls who have got hus- 
bands by it.—Yonkers Statesman, 
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iamonds for Gifts 


Creations of exquisite beauty, wrought by hand in 
artistic mountings of Platinum and Gold and set with 
pure white Diamonds of distinctive “Jaccard Quality.” 


The Gift Supreme—“‘A Jaccard Diamond’’ 








Bowknot Brooch of all plat- 
inum, set with pure white 


diamonds. ..............00.---- $390.00 
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Diamond Ring with plat- 
inum top, gold mounting, 
set with 2 diamonds and 


a $50.00 





Diamond Ring, pierced 
design, platinum top, gold 
mounting set with a 
beautiful gem 





Diamond Bar Pin of platinum and 
gold, set with a fine white diamond 


ES BIIOG ovesnensxrcninressiaseoesent $45.00 





La Valliere 
platinum, an exclu- 
sive creation, set 
with beautiful white 
diamonds ; a wonder- 
ful jewel ...... 


$375.00 





Bowknot Brooch of all plat- 
inum, set with pure white 


GATOS oncsicsenicne.csecet $285.00 





Diamond Ring with plat- 
inum top, gold mounting, 
set with a fine white dia- 
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Diamond Ring, platinum 
mounting, odd design, set 
with fine diamonds..$75.00 
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Diamond Bar Pin of platinum and 
gold, set with a fine white gem; a 


OE MI eiescipctsncnsnccael $100.00 








Out-of-town orders given 
prompt and careful attention. 
Your correspondence is invited. 








If you are in doubt, give a 
“Jaccard” Gift Certificate; is- 
sued in any amount. 
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captain. 






It was in the trenches, just after stand- 
down, and two soldiers were talking to- look. “Why, Bill, you must be in his 
black. books,” said Joe. 
that,’ replied Bill. “He didn’t like being 
‘it with the same shell as me at Mons.” 


gether when up came a smart-looking 
30th the Tommies immediate- 
ly sprang to attention, and as the officer 





passed he gave one of them an angry 


“No, it ain’t his wife. 


Policeman—He’s crazy, yer honor. 
found him standing on a corner sassin’ 
Magistrate—That 
prove him crazy. Policeman—His wife 
wasn’t there, yer honor.—Life. 


doesn’t 


“Stars and Stripes” Stuff 


The latest issue to hand of Stars and 
Stripes, written and printed in France 
for the boys of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force, is that of November 22nd. 
That was after the armistice. There 
isn’t much of celebration in the paper. 
Even peace doesn’t excite the doughboy. 
An editorial calls for the soft pedal on 
talk of who won the war. It says, 
sufficiently, the war was won by all the 
allies. The paper calls for a reduction 
of joyriders from America seeking 
thrills. Every mouth in France should 
have with it two hands to feed it. The 
boys are told the tariff is still in force 
and that on dutiable goods they send 
back home the tax will have to be paid 
by the recipients. A fine illustration of 
how “the foreigner pays the tax’—not. 
The important information is imparted 
that it was Madame Paquin herself, 
the famous milliner, who chose and 
matched up the Army Service Corps’ col- 
ors, steel grey and marine blue. The indi- 
cations were that orphans of France to be 
adopted by the soldier boys would num- 
ber more than 1400 by the next week’s 
issue of the paper. The lighter side of 
life in the service is most in evidence, 
though there is an occasional touch of 
the pathetic and heroic. A little story 
of the latter sort will do to lead off with: 

“Just as mass was being said on the 
morning of November 11 within the 
walls of a pretty little church in Michi- 
gan, the father of that church, who went 
to war when the home regiment sailed 
for France over a year ago, William 
Davitt, died for his country on a far- 
away battlefield—died as the last shots 
were fired on the Western front. He 
died almost on the stroke of the eleventh 
hour. 


“Father Davitt was miles away from 
his regiment when it was rumored 
around that the last battle was about 
to be fought. He was acting as corps 
burial officer. To remain back of the 
lines while his regiment fired the last 
volley, however, was not the thing he 
intended to do. 


se 


Before setting forth that evening, 
Father Davitt procured a large American 
flag to be hung up in front of regimental 
headquarters the day the fighting ceased. 
Then he set out to join his regiment, 
which was now in the thick of it. 

‘By traveling all night, catching rides 
i various trucks and motor cars, he 
reached the front at 9 o’clock on the 
morning of November 11, just in time 
tc see his regiment go over the top 
for the last time. 

“It was 11 o’clock by the colonel’s 
watch when Father Davitt climbed a 
tree in front of the regimental head- 
quarters and hung up the flag which he 
had brought along for the purpose. 


“After hanging up the flag he climbed 
down, saluted, and then gave a loud 
cheer for the end of the war, after which 
he walked a few feet away and stood 
still. It was while he was standing 
alone that a shell came whistling in 
from a German battery and exploded 
a few feet away. Father- Davitt was 
killed instantly.” 

2, 
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Thumb-nail sketches of incidents hu- 
morous and comical are abundant in 


. 
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these columns of the soldier boys’ pa- 
per. A few of them are here presented: 

“It was almost dark when a company 
of doughboys entered a town that had 
just been evacuated by the retreating 
Germans. Pvt. Stevenson began search- 
ing for a place where he might spread 
his blankets for the night. Entering a 
room, he found a spring bed, white 
sheets, white pillow cases and a fireplace. 
‘Ooh-la-la!’ he said, and began taking 
off his shoes. 

“A few moments later a woman en- 
tered. She explained that a German 
count had occupied the room for a num- 
ber of weeks, and said that at that very 
moment there was reposing under the 
bed a trunk full of fine linens and night- 
gowns which the count might return for 
at any time. 

“That night Pvt. Stevenson slept in a 
soft woollen nightgown, and at last ac- 
counts he was doing his best to square 
matters with his first sergeant because 
of being late for reveille the following 


morning.” 


‘7 
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“At Varennes, they still show the place 
where the doughboy fainted. 

“For the greater part of a week he had 
been busy there at the humble tasks of 
general police when into his  bailiwick 
burst an anxious French soldier who ex- 
plained that Varennes had been his home 
before the war and that he had to leave 
it hastily when the Germans came four 
years before. 

“After that much explanation, he be- 
gan to prospect about as though he were 
looking for oil, finally took his bearings, 
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The Stein-Bloch Co. 1918 


Clothing—even good 
clothing—can be made in 
much less time than is 
used in the making of 


™ Smart Ble 


But every article and every 
operation under the 
STEIN-BLOCH label must 
conform to the highest 
known standards. 


fa 
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On Locust at Sixth. 
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paced three to the right from the phar- 
macie, ten to the north, four to the east. 
Then he dug. He dug and he dug and 
at last the doughboy saw—disinterred 
from the very spot where he had been 
puttering all week—the tidy sum of 20,- 
000 francs in gold.” 

2, 
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“The civilian workers employed by 
the Army Transport Service on the 
boats running to and from the States al- 
ways more or less mystify the newcom- 
ers to the base ports. They cannot un- 
derstand how or why any man in cit’ 
clothing should both speak and under- 
stand American unless he were the Sec- 
retary of War or Colonel House or 
somebody. 

“Can it,’ said one of the A. T. S. men 
the other day, when a two-striper asked 
him a question in French. ‘I’m an 
American.’ 

“*Then why,’ inquired the old-timer, 
‘don’t you wear your Elk’s pin to prove 
nr” 

, 


“° 


“Among the best of the campiire yarns 
was the one about the soldier who en- 
vied his companion’s new shoes. Where 
had he got them? Why, off a German. 

““T guess I'll have to go out an’ get 
me a pair,’ he said, and vanished to- 
ward No Man’s Land. He came back 
two hours later, superbly shod. But 
why had he been so long? 

“*Well,” he apologized, ‘it took me 
some time. I had to kill 47 different 
Germans before I could find one with a 
pair of shoes that would fit me.’ ” 

, 


“° 


“Then there was the story the Red 
Cross man told of the doughboy he 
found sitting pensively in a field while 
shells from our guns were roaring over- 
head like invisible mid-air express 
trains, and while, less noisy, but more 
disturbing, the shells from the German 
guns were ending with a wail and burst 
all about. 


“What are you thinking about, 
Buddy? Making your will? Are you 
wondering why you were ever nut 


enough to enlist?’ 

“‘*No,’ said the doughboy, gloomily. 
‘I was wondering how I was ever nut 
enough to let a man hold me up in 
Chicago last spring. He only had a 
we 


7 
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“A doughboy was sitting at the side of 
a road that led toward Germany and 
was doing his best to scratch the middle 
of his back. 

“*Why don’t you take off your shirt 
and go after him right?’ one of his com- 


rades inquired. ‘Don’t you know the 
war’s over?” 
Se 


“Two American lieutenants were lead- 
ing a German officer back to the regi- 
mental P. C., where the German was to 
be given a receipt for ten prisoners he 
had delivered back to the Americans. 
The enemy officer, according to military 
rules governing such affairs, was blind- 
folded and a lieutenant marched on 
either side. 

“As the trio neared the P. C., they were 
forced to cross a bridge which had a 
huye hole in the center of it caused by 
an exploding shell several days before. 

“*Tet’s drop the son of a —— through 
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the wearer who finds Paper in the 


“heels. counters. insoles or outsoles 
of any shoes made by us bearing: 


this trade-mark. a 


52° And a New Pair of 


CASH Shoes will be given to 
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If It’s Made in Furs-We Have It 


No assemblage of Furs in St. Louis approaches our display for excellence 
and elegance. It surpasses any we ourselves have shown in any previous 


season. 


Styles refreshingly original in conception, coupled with workmanship 
and materials of the highest quality, have imparted to our models a 
delightful tone of worth and dignity that adds a singular charm and 
marks them as superbly different. 


We are showing a bewildering variety of models in 


Coats Mu Capes 
Coatees Neckwear 


in Seal, Marten, Muskrat, Sable, Mink, Skunk, Fox and all of the other 
popular skins. 


On account of the scarcity of wool, the present will be a distinctly Fur 
season. Choicest models and qualities always go first. Make your 


selection NOW. 


Leppert, Roos Fur Co. 


809 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
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@_Look for the DIXIE-mark before you buy. There’s 
a DIXIE dealer in your neighborhood. 


Carleton Dry Goods Co. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


@ The DIXIE-mark on the toe of a sock or stocking 
is a guarantee of quality—fit— beauty—comfort— 
serviceability. 


@ You can depend on DIXIE hosiery. 
wear, and hass tood the test for nearly a quarter- 
century. 


For GROWN-UPS 








Mark on the Toe— 


It’s built to 


For GROWING-UPS 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A 
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that hole and be done with him,’ one 
of them suggested, jocularly. 

“Later, after they had passed the 
bridge, the German became tangled in 
some wire. One of the _ lieutenants 
helped him out of it. 

“*Thank you,’ he said in excellent 
English. ‘You are excedingly kind to 
me today.’” 


o, 
— 


“Though a strange, unbelievable peace 
settled over the Argonne last week, life 
changed little for the road menders. 

“One pensive negro was gravely ladling 
the soupy mud out of the center of 
the highway when his roving eye was 
caught by the gleam of two service 
Stripes on the sleeve of a soldier who 
was walking laughing by. The road 
worker paused in his labors and gazed 
incredulous. 

“*My Gawd,’ he murmured, ‘dat white 
man has been a whole yeah in dis coun- 
try an’ he kin still laff.’” 


— 


And a bit of dramatic sentimentalism 
for a conclusion: 

“The casual, newly out of a _ base 
port hospital, approached a strange and 
midle-aged officer and saluted. 

“‘Would you mind, sir,’ he inquired, 
‘censoring this letter for me? My 
buddy up on the hill there is too bunged 
up to write, and asked me to write home 
to his folks for him. I got the low- 
down from a gob that there’s a mail 
boat goin’ out tomorrow, and if I mail 
this downtown this afternoon I can just 
about make it, I guess. If I wait till 
I go back up, I can’t. I know it’s a 





favor, but I’d be ever so much obliged 
if you would, sir.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the officer—he was 
a major, too—and took the letter. He 
took one glance at the opening para- 
graph, and his face turned white. 


“*Wh—wh—why,’ he stammered, 
that’s my boy! Where is he?’ 





““Up on the hill in ward  ex- 
plained the flustered casual. ‘And say, 
sir, he sure put up some pretty scrap 
before they nicked him!’ 

“Passersby in the immediate vicinity 
were then and there treated to the unu- 
sual but edifying spectacle of a gray- 
haired major raptly embracing a much- 
rumpled casual buck private.” 


ee ete af 

Joiner (to his apprentice)—Well, Will- 
ie, have you sharpened all the tools? 
Willie—Yes, all but the handsaw, and 
I haven’t quite got all the gaps out of 
it.—Tit-Bits. 
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Self-Accused 


“Did the postman leave any letters, 
Mary?” 

“Nothing but a post-card, ma’am.” 

“Who is it from, Mary?” 

“And do you think I'd read it, ma’am ?” 
asked the girl, with an injured air. 

“Perhaps not. But anyone who sends 
me a message on a post-card is either 
stupid or impertinent.” 

“You'll excuse me, ma’am,” returned 
the girl, loftily; “but that’s a nice way 
to be talkin’ about your own mother.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
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“Cheerily Now, on 
Christmas Day” 


To dine at the Statler on Christmas Day will 
be to dine well and cheerily, and may add no 
little to your ‘‘Merry Christmas.” 


Your enjoyment, and that of your family or 
friends, is assured by the carefully-prepared 
menu, the good music, the pleasant surroundings 
which our Christmas-time arrangements for 
you provide. 

Special service at a fixed price ($2 per person) 


from 12 noon till 9 p. m. Telephone for table reserva- 
tions if you want to be sure of your favorite place. 


HOTEL STATLER 








writing with a lead pencil and blotting 
things carefully as you went along.”— 
Kansas City Journal, 


“Was I full last 
wouldn’t say that.” 
What was I doing?” 


night?” “No, I 
“Tell me the truth, 
“Well, you were 
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Coming Shows 


The leading feature of next week’s Grand 


Opera House bill will be the “Revue a la 
Carte,” described as a glittering panorama 
of music, mirth and girls; there are five elab- 
orate scenes and many musical numbers. <A 


sensational novelty will be offered by Time 
and Tile, “the incomparable two.” Other 
numbers will be Barnes and Lorraine, a clever 
pair of juveniles, in a comedy skit called 
“Romance a la Handcar;” Kartelli, supported 
by a wire; Althoff sisters, juvenile musicians; 
Leroy and Mabel Hart in a vocal offering; 
Doranto, Chinese novelty; the Aitkens, variety 
the Official War Review; the 
Sunshine comedies 


entertainers; 
Mutt and Jeff cartoons, 
and the Animated Weekly. 


* * * 


At the Columbia next week one of the at- 
tractions will be Leigh DeLacy and company 
in a playlet called “Excess Baggage,” which 
laughably depicts the trials and tribulations 
of a traveling man. The program includes 
Arthur O. May and Helen Kilduff in “A 
Limb of the Law,” a “rube” sketch; the Men- 
ning Sisters with selections on the harp and 
violin; Polley, versatile comedian; and the 
feature picture, “Thirty a Week,” starring 
Tom Moore. 

oe 7. * 


“Without Rhyme or Reason” is the title of 
the two-act burlesque that will be presented 
by the fourth edition of the Maids of America 
at the Gayety Theater next week commencing 
with the Sunday matinee. It differs from the 
usual burlesque in that the specialties and 
musical numbers are introduced at intervals 
throughout the performance as_ consistent 
parts of the story, instead of being dragged 
in haphazardly. Among the principal mem- 
bers of the company are Al K. Hall, Bobby 
Barry, Florence Rother, George E, Snyder, 
Jane May and Mae Stanley; there is also a 
large chorus of male and female voices. 

* * * 


“Oh, Boy,” the musical comedy success by 
Guy Bolton and G. P. Wodehouse which ran 
for two seasons in New York at the Prin- 
cess Theatre, will come to the Shubert-Garrick 
for the week beginning next Sunday. A new- 
ly married couple, a midnight supper, and a 
dashing and captivating actress fleeing from 
an officer of the law after a mixup in a gay 
restaurant, are the prime elements. The‘ ab- 
sence of the bride and the presence of the 
actress—introduced by the young husband as 
his wife, the arrival of the bride’s parents 
and the groom’s Quaker aunt, result in some 
tense moments most amusing to the audience 
but uncomfortable for the newlywed. How- 
ever, being resourceful, he manages to 
Straighten out everything to the final hap- 
piness of all. There are eighteen musical 
numbers of the whistleable sort and the 
cast is better than the average. 

* 7 ” 


“The Bird of Paradise,” Richard Walton 
Tully’s delightful story of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, will play its annual engagement at the 
Shubert-Jefferson next week beginning Sunday 
evening. The play is in its eighth year, suf- 
ficient tribute to its quality. I¢ tells with 
frank truthfulness that the white race should 
not mix with the brown, and although its basic 
note is tragic there is a current of humor 
running through the whole play and there 
are many flashes of wit. Luana, the Hawaiian 
princess, will be played by Florence Reck- 
well, well known through her support of 
Robert Mantell and Henry Miller. One of 
the pleasing features is a singing band of 
native Hawaiians. 

* 7 * 


“Tiger Rose,”’ Willard Mack’s popular melo- 
drama, will be the attraction at the American 
theatre during the week commencing next 
Monday. It is a David Belasco production 
and the company which is being brought here 
filled the Manhattan theatre in New York 
for fourteen months. Lenore Ulric, the star, 
is young and pretty. She is ably supported 
by William Courtleigh, Thomas Findlay, Ber- 
nard McOwen, Calvin Thomas, Armand F. 
Cortes, Edwin Holt, Frank Ryan, Arthur J, 
Wood, and Jean Ferrell. 

. . * 

Herman Timberg has returned to vaudeville 
and will be the headliner at the Orpheum in 
the Christmas week bill which opens next 
Monday afternoon. Timberg wrote the music 
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for “The Passing Show of 1916,” for the pres- 
ent Winter Garden production “Doing Our 
Bit,” and for the new musical comedy “Over 
the Top.” He will come to St. Louis in his 
clever abbreviated musical comedy ‘‘The Viol- 
Inn.” Other attractions will be Jack Nor- 
worth in the trench scene from “Odds and 
Ends; George McKay and Ottie Ardine in 
“All in Fun,” which is what the title indi- 
cates; Nellie V. Nichols, clever impersonator, 
still appealing to the public to name her na- 
tionality; Sgt. Robert Bowman and Corp. Jim- 
mie Shea in songs and stories from the 
trenches; Leonard Gautier’s “Animated Toy- 
shop,” the toys being in reality animal pets; 
Pat and Julia Levolo in a new wire act; 
“The Miracle,” an act demonstrating telep- 
athy; and the Orpheum Travel Weekly, fea- 
turing, the Cody road, the new gateway to 
Yellowstone park. 


Oo Meo 
SOX 


Symphony Orchestra 

A special orchestral program will be given 
at this week’s pair of concerts, being one 
of the three occasions when there is no solo- 
ist. The principal number will be the “New 
World” symphony of Dvorak, one of the 
very few typically American pieces written by 
a European composer. Dvorak imbibed the 
American spirit during a two years’ residence 
here as instructor in one of our prominent 
conservatories. The first movement is wov- 
en around the negro jubilee song, “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,’”? and other negro mel- 
odies as well as other airs which may be 
called American folk songs are suggested 
throughout the work. The program includes 
two other numbers: Fitelberg’s symphonic 
poem, “The Song of the Falcon,” and Had- 
ley’s overture, “In Bohemia.” 

The feature of the “Pop” concert Sunday 
afternoon will be the MacDowell Suite in A 
Minor, given by special request of patrons who 
heard it at the symphony concerts of Decem- 


ber 6 and 7. Another request number is 

Haydn’s “Rondo all’Ongarese.” The full 

program follows: 

1—Overture, “If I Were King”’........ Adam 

a-ualay GOPORRERS 66.60 snes cacewressosecne Ern 
(b) Veil Dance, from Japanese Balet.. 


Friml 
3—Suite in A Minor, Op. 42......MacDowell 
I—In a Haunted Forest 
II—Summer Idyl 
III—In October 
IV—The Shepherdess’s Song 
V—Forest Spirits 


4—Two Hungarian Dances.......... Brahms 
s—Adagio Pathetique............ee0. Godard 
6—Valse de Concert, Op. 47...... Glazounow 
7—Rondo all’Ongarese..........eeee0% Haydn 
oekerte at's 


The Pageant Choral Progr 


In furtherance of the National pur- 
pose of Americanization through music 
the fifth season of the St. Louis Pageant 
Choral Society will open at the Odeon 
on January 14, with a program devoted 
to American authors and composers. 

The evening will be notable for the 
“first night” production of “The Witch’s 
Daughter,” the poem by the “good 
Quaker poet” John Greenleaf Whittier, 
of revered memory as the poet-seer of 
the long emancipation struggle, with an 
authoritative musical setting by Charles 
Sanford Skilton, professor of organ, 
theory of music, and the history of mu- 
sic in the University of Kansas at Law- 
rence. 

Other works of importance to be given 
on this occasion are the “Hymn of the 
West,” by Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
the banker who was also a poet, with 
music by John Knowles Paine, who 
ranks among the foremost American 
composers; “The Americans Come!” by 
Elizabeth A. Wilbur, and music by Fay 
Foster, a prolific song writer of emi- 
nence; and Joseph Rodman Drake’s 
“The American Flag,” for which Carl 
Busch of Kansas City has furnished 
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Blanke’s 


Faust Coffee 


When Used PULVERIZED In 
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This Company has only one inflexible 
rule—“Individual Service and Courteous 
Attention.” All of our other regulations 


_More Sanitary 
More Healthful 


More Conveni ent 


Goes Farther 


C. F. Blanke 
Tea and Coffee Co. 
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are for the protection and convenience of 


customers. 


We want to understand each 


customer’s individual needs—and apply 


or create a businesslike way to take care 


of them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplue and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE 


a musical setting full of brilliancy and 
fire. 

The soloists for the first concert are 
Cora Libberton, an oratorio soprano who 
has met with great favor in the con- 
certs of the various choral organiza- 
tions of Chicago and elsewhere, and 
Corporal Finlay Campbell, Canadian 
baritone, who has preserved his remar- 
kable voice intact although wounded in 
thirty-three places by the bursting of a 
shell at the battle of Hill 60 in Belgium. 

Verdi’s “The Manzoni Requiem,” to 
be given on March 11, is in the nature 
of a beautiful and fitting tribute to our 
hero dead with four well-known oper- 
atic favorites, as soloists; Myrna Shar- 
low, soprano; Frederica Downing, con- 
tralto; Forrest Lamont, tenor, and Henri 
Scott, basso, 


ST. LOUES 


Waiter—All right, sir, all right, You'll 
get served in time. Diner—I dare say 
I shall; but I’m anxious to get through 
this meal before the prices rise again,— 
Tit-Bits. 4 

SO? 


“The presiding elder says that we 
should all live as if each day was to be 
our last,” said Mrs. Johnson. “Eh-yah!” 
returned Mr. Gap Johnson of Rumpus 
Ridge, Arkansas, “I notice that he eats” 
as if there was no tomorrow.”—Judge, 

CO : 

“Si Hubbard told me he got a heap — 
of work out of you when you was work- 
in’ for him,” said the farmer. “Wal, I 
allow he did,” said the hired man. 
“Yas. Fact is, I guess he just about got 
it all.”"—Boston Transcript. 
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Marts and Money 


Wall street folks are in an unusually 
observant and calculating mood, though 
quietly hopeful withal. ‘They under- 
stand that governing circumstances do 
not favor a sustained, substantial im- 
provement in prices in the near future. 
Money remains unpleasantly tight, and 
investment buying is of relatively slen- 
der proportions. 


ment is under way, and may bring dis- 


Industrial readjust- 
quieting revelations by and by. Copper, 
motor, and steel interests are cutting 
prices more or less materially in order 
to stimulate ordinary demand. Their 
course of must hasten the 
downward revision in direction. 
It leaked out, the other day, that copper 
producers had lowered the price of the 
metal to about 19 cents to jobbers, or 
seven cents below the level fixed at 
Washington. The immediate result was 
a rather sharp setback in the values of 
leading copper shares. Mr. McAdoo’s 
recommendation that the government 
retain control of railroad companies five 
years longer made a bad impression for 
.a day or two. It gave a severe jolt to 
the whole market, though the volume of 
selling was not as heavy as might rea- 
sonably have been expected at first. 
Stock exchange people are impatient of 
the temporizing, opportunistic attitude of 
the government. They hate uncertain- 
ties and manana methods in the conduct 
of paramount affairs. Being up in the 
air as concerns the future of railroads, 
they feel unable, naturally, to form con- 
clusions as to the real values of shares 
of this category. Congress is in ses- 
sion, That’s about all it does at pres- 
ent. After studying the railroad ques- 
tion in one form or another for at least 
twenty years, though mostly ad baton 
rompu, or fitfully, there still is an al- 
most hopeless confusion of legislatorial 
minds as to what should be done at this 
critical conjuncture. Abundance of 
knowledge is not always helpful. It’s 
apt to lead to obfuscation. What would 
be proper valuation of Union Pacific 
common if it were decided that federal 
control must end within the period orig- 
inally stipulated? The current figure is 
12914. Something like 140 or 145, prob- 

ably. The stock was rated at 149% in 

June, 1917. What, on the other hand, 

would be a fair figure if the proposal 

that period of control be extended five 
years were to be made effective? About 

110, perhaps. In the latter event, it 

would be regarded as all but certain that 

complete nationalization must be the 
next step. The extent of subsequent re- 
covery would hinge upon conjectures as 
to terms of purchase. But let’s refrain 
from looking too far ahead respecting 
this particular subject. The general 
bond market is heavy. There’s no ur- 
gent inquiry for any of the representa- 
tive issues. The upward movement, 
which started about seven months ago, 
has culminated. Further recuperation is 
hindered by monetary stringency, the 
unprecedented glut of investment paper, 
and the unsatisfactory market for Lib- 
erty bonds. The 4%s are approaching 
an income basis of 434 per cent. Time 
loans remain at 6 per cent, with offer- 
ings distressingly meager, according to 
reliable reports. Perceptible relief can- 
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A Gift That Combines the 


Christmas Spirit of Giving 


With the 


Patriotic Duty of Saving 


A Mercantile Savings Account is AT,WAYS a wise gift. Just now, 
when the teaching of the Thrift Habit is the one most important duty of 
the American People, such a gift is particularly appropriate. c 
wisely to those dear to you by opening Mercantile Savings 
for them in these specially designed Gift Pass Books beautifully engraved 
in colors and gold, which we provide for the purpose. : 


3y so doing you give sensibly and avoid the worry of choosing 
amidst the discomforts of Christmas crowds. 


One dollar is sufficient to open a Mercantile Savings Account—to 
give someone a start along the ‘Thrift Route to Prosperity. 


The Gift Pass Books May Be Had 


At Our New Account Department 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System, U. S. Government Protection 


EIGHTH and LOCUST-to ST. CHARLES 








So give 
Accounts 














not fairly be looked for in the next two 
or three weeks, with the banking insti- 
tutions preparing for January disburse- 
ments and settlements. The grand total 
of interest and dividend cheques will be 
at least $350,090,000. The stock exchange 
gives quite a deal of attention to re- 
ports about Germany’s financial affairs. 
It is realized that utter collapse in that 
country might be disagreeably reflected 
in the markets of other nations. It is 
of sinister import that German currency 
is steadily depreciating in neutral cen- 
ters. In Holland, it is 55 per cent be- 
low parity, and in Switzerland, 58 per 
cent. Long-headed financiers are try- 
ing to figure out what German money 
will be worth if the British government 
should really resolve to ask for an in- 
demnity of $120,000,000,000. However, 
the election is over in the kingdom, 


United States Steel common is valued 
at 9614 right now. 
116% last August, and with an absolute 
maximum of 13654, set in May, 1917. 
The quotation was not seriously injured 
by the corporation’s monthly statement, 
which revealed a contraction of 228,630 
tons in the total of unfilled orders as of 
December 1. The aggregate was placed 
at 8,124,663 tons. The absolute high 
record, established in 1917, was a little 
over 12,000,000 tons. The Jron Age 
points out that “current export prices 
of the British steel industry are $15 to 
$20 per above prevailing official 
prices in America. This fact suggests 
that existing conditions in Europe’s la- 
bor market, in its transportation facili- 
ties, and, in a measure, in its currencies, 
may be such as to modify profoundly 
old-time ideas of international competi- 


This compares with 


ton 


Staid observers should see the 
advisability of reserving judgment in re- 
spect to this matter. In commodity 
prices the tendency continues downward, 
Dun’s Review reports forty-seven altera- 
tions in three hundred and sixteen quo- 
tations last week, thirty-one being de- 
clines, as against sixteen advances. The 
agricultural department estimates the 
December 1 condition of the growing 
winter wheat crop at 98.5 per cent of 
normal, compared with 79.3 a year ago, 
85.7 in 1916, and a ten-year average of 
88.2. The probable production is put at 
765,000,000 bushels. Should the 1919 
spring wheat crop be a fair average, 
the grand total production of wheat 
would be in excess of 1,000,000,000 bush- 
els and probably exceed the record re- 
sults of 1915, which were 1,011,000,000 
bushels. The Missouri winter wheat 
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condition is estimated at 103; that of 
Illinois at 100, that of Kansas at 98, 
and that of Oklahoma at 100. The 1918 
cotton crop is estimated at 11,700,000 
bales of five hundred pounds 
weight. Some years ago, the record was 
close to 16,000,000 bales. Quotations 
on the cotton exchange in New York 
have displayed noteworthy resiliency of 
late, largely on account of encouraging 
advices about reduced ocean freight 
rates and enlarged buying for foreign 
interests. There can be no doubt that 
the planters are assured of another year 
of prosperity, despite recent deflation in 
the quotations for their chief product. 
Some of New York’s bankers are ex- 
pressing decidedly conservative views 
regarding the financial future. Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff is quoted as follows in 
the Times: “Assuming that an issue of 
$10,000,000,000 additional government 
bonds proves necessary for the liquida- 
tion of the war and for further advances 
to some of the Allies, and needs for 
reconstruction purposes, there will be 
outstanding nearly $27,000,000,000 of war 
bonds when a programme for retiring 
the various issues is put into opera- 
tion. Figuring upon a final total of 
allied indebtedness to us as from $7,000,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000,000, and deducting 
the liquidating debt of, say, about $7,- 
000,000,000, there would remain some 
$20,000,000,000 to be finally retired by 
taxation. We must all trim our sails 
in accordance with the drift and amount 
of business.” 


gross 


, 
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Finance in St. Louis 


On the local stock exchange, trading 
continues quiet and without interesting 
features. There’s no display of real 
initiative in any quarter of consequence. 
The little ups and downs suggest a dead- 
lock? It’s plain enough that the ma- 
jority of operators are inclined to re- 
main inactive until January 1. National 
Candy common is a little higher, sales 
being made at 58 to 58.50. About one 
hundred and sixty shares were dealt in 
lately. The market status of Hydraulic 
Press Brick common indicates a trifling 
betterment: one hundred shares were 
transferred at 2.87%. This is but a 
small fraction below the high record of 
1917, which was 3. Under conditions 
other than the present, the stock would 
undoubtedly be regarded as a tempting 
gamble, though there’s really nothing to 
enthuse over so far as intrinsic merits 
Nothing is paid on the 
Mercantile 


are concerned. 
$5,469,000 preferred stock. 
Trust stock is rated at 331, which seems 
fair valuation at this time. Holders 
have good reason for feeling cheerful 
about their investment, the sum total of 
dividends for 1918 being $22, another $2 
extra having been declared the other 
day. The Third National has voted its 
stockholders $3 extra, thus making the 
full year’s record $17, the regular rate 
being $12 and $2 extra having been 
paid last June. None of the bank’s 
shares are offering at this moment. Ten 
shares of Mississippi Valley Trust 
changed hands at 257 a few days ago. 
United Railways 4s continue weak, with 
sales at 49. The shares are in a condi- 
tion of almost total eclipse. 
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Latest Quotations 


Nat. Bank of Commerce.. = 118% 
Mercantile Trust....,........... 1 
Mississippi Valley Trust.. 260 ...... 
St. Louis Union Trust. | oe 
United Railways com..... 234 3% 
GO PCG. cevcscsac Pitcisektstestete  =iukts 12% 
Sig | ee ane 48% 49 
Fe, ©) EROme TOI: BG... cccsccs  ccnece 88 
Certain-teed com. ............ 37 38 
eee 1 SER oC: (nea ae eel (ee 
ae ae * < Se inar Be . varsee 
Mo. Portland Cement........ 75 76 
International Shoe com... 102% ...... 
Brown Shoe com................. 66% 67 
Hydraulic P. Brick com... ee 
re Cai 1h do ee Beare ys Wh. 
Hamilton-Brown.  .............. Matt © “eucees 
National Candy com......... 593 60% 
% 


Answers to Inquiries 

STOCKHOLDER, St. Louis——The $13 de- 
cline in the price of National Biscuit 
common has no_ specific unfavorable 
significance. There are no intimations 
of a probable cut in the $7 dividend, 
and the financial condition is perfectly 
sound. The total accumulated surplus 
is close to the $18,000,000 mark, as com- 
pared with $13,600,000 at the close of 
1914. You need not lose sleep about 
your investment. There’s no probability 
of a startling decline in the quotation. 
The stock is mostly owned*by investors 
who pay very little attention to the an- 
tics of Wall street. 

W. G., Webster Groves, Mo.—(1) If 
you still have a paper profit on your 
Superior Steel, take it. The dividend 
will undoubtedly be cut before long. 
That is pretty well foreshadowed by the 
quoted price of 36. One should never 
be in a hurry about buying things of this 
kind. They have a treacherous market 
most of the time. (2) Certain-teed 
Products second preferred is not a safe 
investment. There’s no likelihood of a 
big rise in 1919, 

SuBscrIBER, Minneapolis, Minn. — 
There appears to be no immediate dan- 
ger of a reduction in the Delaware & 
Hudson dividend of $9 per annum. The 
quoted price of 113 is suspiciously low, 
however, and it would be advisable for 
you to liquidate in case of an advance 
of some importance. The break from 
1517g to 87 between January and No- 
vember, 1917, was unquestionably caused, 
to a large extent, by heavy inside liqui- 
dation, for D. & H. had not been a 
speculative favorite for many years. A 
cut to $8 seems discounted, The es- 
tablishment of a $7 dividend might bring 
a break to 98. Much will depend upon 
the condition of the general market at 
the time action is taken. 

Querist, Miami, Fla. 
Oil is thoroughly speculative. 
ability of resumption of dividends in 
Cannot recommend 





(1) Sinclair 
No prob- 


next few months, 
purchase. (2) Let American Marconi 
alone. Nothing substantial to bull it on. 
(3) Advise sticking to Tobacco Prod- 
ucts and going through amalgamation. 
R. N. D., Syracuse, N. Y.—New Ha- 
ven and Hartford is quoted at 3434 at 
this moment. Sold at 457g some months 
ago. The low mark in 1917 was 21%. 
If your commitment shows a loss, stick 
There may be another smart up- 
Rumors of good 


to it. 
turn at an early date. 
have been current for some 
Don’t add to your holdings ex- 


buying 
weeks. 
cept in case of a decline to about 28, 
Patience is a 
Wall 


and scale your order. 


most profitable virtue even in 


street. 
H. L. G., Springfield, Mass.—Atchison 








WEEK BEGINNING MON. NIGHT, DEC 
f 0G MON. aC. 23 
Wed. Mat. 25c-$1.50; Nights & Sat. Mat. 50c-§2 
DAVID BELASCO 
Presents 


TIGER ROSE 


A GREAT MELODRAMA OF THE NORTHWEST, WITH 


LENORE ULRI AND THE ENTIRE 


ORIGINAL N. Y. CO. 











week SEATS NOW ON SALE 
SHUBERT GARRICK = AS" 
The Comstock-Elliott Company Presents 


THE NEW YORK PRINCESS THEATER MUSICAL COMEDY SUCCESS 


The Smartest and Brightest o 
“OH BOY” All Musical Comedies. ‘ 
? NOTABLE CAST. 
: FASCINATING CHORUS, 
NIGHTS AND SAT. MAT., 50c-$1.50—SPECIAL XMAS MAT., 50c-$1.00 


Seats Also at Conroy’s, 1100 Olive. 








WEEK COMMENC- 
ING SUNDAY NIGHT, 


QHUBERT. J EFFERSO 


St. Louis’ Lead- Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert, DECEMBER 22ND 
ing Playhouse Managing Directors OLIVER MOROSCO 
The Ever- Presents 
Popular 
Hawaiian 


Romance 
Entire New Production, Lavishly Mounted. A Brilliant cast of players, 


including FLORENCE ROCKWELL and the FAMOUS HAWAIIAN SINGERS 
PRICES: Sih's,*24,Set,"et Beste? Seats Now on Sale 








14th & MATINEE DAILY 


GAYETY 


Locust LADIES 10c 
GEO. STONE 


IN THE NEW SOCIAL MAIDS 


NEXT WEEK—MAIDS OF AMERICA 








9th at St. Charles 


2:15—TWICE DAILY—S8:15 


Fern & Davis; Mayo & Lynn; 
Nate Leipzig; Tasma Trio. 


LITTLE BILLY 


Matinees 15-50c; Evenings 15¢-$1.00 


ORPHEUM 
VALESKA SURATT 


MELETTE JANIS & 
SISTERS CHAPLOW 








COLUMBIA 15c-25c %xih.24 5; Charles 
ZIEGFELD’S FOLLIES. Comedian 
WILL ROGERS ‘3% First 
nee ea oe 


“SURRENDER OF THE GERMAN * 
1,000 Feet of Authentic Rh 


5 YODELING TROUBADOURS 5 
Elsie Williams & Co.—Peggy Worth 
Sharp & Gibson—Dixie Serenader 


Columbia Weekly—Official War 
Review 








GRAND OPERA HOUSE 15.25c 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK, 
“Revue a la Carte,” with Carl Byal, Hazel Kirke and Nora Duffy. Others 


are Time and Tile, Barnes and Lorraine, “Kartelle, Supported b . 
Althoff Sisters, Leroy and Mabel Hart, and The Aitkens. y a Wire, 


World’s Latest News and Comedy Pictures. 
Show Never Stops—ili A. M. to 11 P. M. Every Day. 








STANDARD PF41 BURLESQUE 
HARRY STEPPE AND 


RAZZLE DAZZLE 


NEXT—GIRLS FROM THE FOLLIES. 








HIGH a ENTERTAINMENT 


The Problem Solved— 
To- 


“where to night” EK, 
“CICARDES” vens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
‘ Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 


VERY NIGHT 


Under Cover and Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 














general 4s, Atlantic Coast Line first 4s, 
Baltimore & O. first 4s, and Union Pa- 
cific first 4s are good investments. As 
regards C., M. & St. Paul issues—let 


them alone for the present. The safety 
of Liberty 4%4s cannot be questioned. 
Their prices are subject to fluctuations, 
of course. Whether or not they may 
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fall further will depend upon develop- 
ments in money markets and financial 
policies of government in 1919, It’s 
conceivable that they might decline to 
90 or 89 temporarily. The course of 
digestion is slow, necessarily, and effects 
the market not only for Liberty bonds, 
but also that for other bonds. Besides, 
there’s another big bond issue coming 
up. Old French 3 per cent rentes are 
quoted at 62.90 francs, and British 2% 
per cent consols at 60. Sold at 78 and 
68'%4 four years ago, after outbreak of 
war. At least 30 per cent of total 
amount of Liberties outstanding is for 
sale in case of necessity or price im- 
provement. Hard times would accen- 
tuate the pressure. 


Re So ee 


New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Forwarp Marcu by Angela Morgan. New 
York: John Lane Co,, $1.25. 


A volume of poems, internationalistic in 
tone, containing ‘“‘God Prays,”’ one of the prize 
winners in the yearly contest of the Poetry 
Society of America. 


) 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE Practicat Mystic 


by Francis Grierson. New York: John Lane 
0., $1 


A study of Lincoln with special attention to 
the spiritual atmosphere in which he lived, 
thought and worked. Arguments pointed with 
excerpts from Lincoln’s writings. 


BritisH-AMERICAN Discorps AND CoONCORDS 
compiled by the History Circle. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 75c. 


A summary of the relations between Great 
Britain and America since the . beginning of 
the latter nation, compiled from various 
sources. Map and bibliography. 


SIDELIGHTS ON SHAKESPEARE by Edwin Gor- 
don Lawrence. Boston: Stratford Co., $1.50. 


A study of Shakespeare, the man and his 
works, by the director of the Lawrence School 
of Oratory. 


Tue AMENITIES OF Book-CoLLecTinG by A. 
saga Newton. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
ress. 


A most interesting story about rare books, 
their authors, and their histories, embellished 
with anecdotes of the various owners.  II- 
lustrated with numerous facsimiles of old 
manuscripts and reproductions of famous pic- 
tures. 


Tue Boox or THE Nations transcribed by 
b E, Sampter. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
0., $1. 


A spiritual message aspersing the things on 
which modern society prides itself and rebuking 
man’s infidelity to God. Of interest to Zion- 
ists and internationalists. 


~EuRopEAN THEORIES OF THE DRAMA by Bar- 
rett H. Clark. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd 


Co., $3.50. 


An anthology of dramatic theory and crit- 
icism from Aristotle to the present day, in a 
series of selected texts with commentaries, 
biographies and bibliographies, Indexed. 


Your Nationat Parks by Enos A. Mills. 
New York: Houghton-Miffin Co., $2.50. 


A complete and authoritative book on 
America’s national parks by a man; who has 
devoted a great deal of time to extending, im- 
proving and popularizing these playgrounds 
of the people. He relates their history and 
describes their beauties in a pleasing man- 
ner. Practical guidebook knowledge is fur- 
nished by Lawrence F, Schmeckebier, chief 
of the Bureau of Publications of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Numerous full page il- 
lustrations from photographs, maps, index. 


Tue Paper Cap by Amelia E. Barr. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 


An entertaining story of the condition of 
the working classes many years ago. Frontis- 
piece in color. 
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Tue Peorre’s Part 1N Peace by Ordway 
Tead. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


An inquiry into the basis for a sound in- 
ternationalism, considering only the economic 
phases of international reorganization, writ- 
ten to help in the pooling of ideas and sug- 
gestions which is necessary to secure a perma- 
nent peace. Indexed. 


Heroks oF AviaTIoN by Laurence LaTour- 
ge Driggs. New York: Little-Brown Co., 
1.50. 


The thrilling recital of the dramatic careers 
of the most famous of the Allied fliers— 
Guynemer, Fonck, Ball, Bishop, Lufbery and 
the host of others famous for their intrepidity 
and victories. Illustrated from photographs. 


Tue ESSENTIALS OF AN ENDURING VICTORY 
by André Chéradame. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


Pointing out the dangers of the period of 
armistice—the possibility of a negotiated peace 
eventuating in a German victory—and the way 
to avoid them. With maps. 


4 
THE Marne by Edith Wharton. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co,, $1.25. 


‘ 

A novel whose hero is an American boy in 

both battles of the Marne, the two great defeats 

of Germany; an epitome of France unde- 

feated and uncomplaining in the two moments 

of her gravest danger; what America did at 
the critical hour of the war. 


Tue PEAK oF THE LoapD by Mildred Aldrich. 
Boston: Small-Maynard Co., $1.35. 


The third volume of the series that began 
with “The Hilltop on the Marne,” relating the 
waiting months on the hilltop from the en- 
trance of America into the war until the 
second victory of the Marne. 


Tue Man Wuo Knew by Edgar Wallace. 
Boston: Small-Maynard Co., $1.35. 


The story of the amazing adventures of a 
retired African diamond merchant resident in 
London, A detective story of the breathless 
sort. Frontispiece in color. 


THe SuHIe_tpiInc WinG by Will Levington 
Comfort. Boston: Small-Maynard Co., $1.50. 


The adventurous romance of a _ young 
American who travels through Russia, into 
China, where he finds himself in the thickest 
of the Young China movement. Frontispiece 
in color. 


ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 1918 by 
William Stanley Braithwaite. Boston: Small- 
Maynard Co., $2. 


The sixth annual anthology of American 
verse published in American magazines, from 
October 1917 to September 1918; articles 
and reviews published on poems and poetry; 
volumes of poems; a select list of books about 
poets and poetry, with a biographical index and 
an index of first lines. Introductory essay 
by the compiler. 


First BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE (MISSOURI) 
State Tax CoMMISSION, reviewing the work 
for the years 1917 and 1918, making sug- 
gestions, giving some latest opinions of courts 
and others, views and recommendations of 
modern authorities, and some practical gen- 
eral information on taxation subjects and 
problems, Furnished free upon request. 
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She—I wonder why men lie so? He— 
Because their wives are so inquisitive.— 
Boston Transcript. 


2% & 2 
% % %° 


Bix—I hate golf; it’s too much like 
work. Dix—lI hate work; it’s not enough 
like golf—Boston Transcript. 

Ro fo oo 

Teacher—With steak at 45 cents a 
pound what would four pounds and a 
half come to? Johnny—It wouldn’t 
come to our house.—Boston Transcript. 

Bo So oe 

Wifey (just back from visit)—Did 
you have many callers while I was 
away? Hub—Every time I tried to 
bluff—er—I mean no, my dear, not 
many.—Boston Transcript. 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 








O-K’'d by Army 
and Navy Men 


REG. US PAT OFF 


THE BEVERAGE 


Our boys and their officers 
of both the army and navy 
are in hearty accord with 
the official endorsement 
which permits the sale of 
Bevo in both branches of 
the service. 








On board ship and in camp, 
all pronounce it a delight- 
fully refreshing, nutritious 
beverage. 


Served everywhere. Fam- 
ilies supplied by grocer. 


“The all-year-’round soft 
drink.”’ 


Manufactured and bottled 
exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Have Bevo Cold /- 

















Offices for Rent in 


SYNDICATE TRUST 


nd 


CENTURY BUILDINGS 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 


E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suit 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Main 1735, Telephones; Central 775-R 























